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Dependable, Road Gripping 


U.S. ROYALS 


Enjoyable, care-free touring demands tires you can 
trust...trust to hold the road with the vise-like grip of 
U. S. Royal’s famous Cog-Wheel tread. 


... Trust to safeguard you from blowouts, as does 


U. S. Royal’s Double Inverted breaker—844 safer at 
high speeds. 


... Trust to stay anchored on the rims as do U.S. 
Royals because of their 3-Times Safer Beads. 


Drive to the nearest U. S. dealer today, have him re- 


place your worn tires with U. S. Royals... the tires you 
can TRUST. 
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Savep ‘104. 


BY BUYING BIG NEW DODGE 





As told by GEORGE F. MILEY 
GLENDALE, LONG ISLAND 


‘* A FEW months ago, I decided we needed 

a new car. But the rest of the family 
didn’t quite agree with me. ‘I don’t think 
we can afford it,’ my wife said. ‘Better 
wait ‘til later on. Besides, our old car is 
good enough for a while.’ 


“But I still wanted that new car, and 
being a figure-hound, I took a pencil and 
paper to dope it all out. I estimated the 
money I’d save on gasoline. My friends. all 
told me they got 4 more miles to the gal- 
lon with the new Dodge, and I put that 
down as about a $70 saving. They said 
they saved up to 20¢ on every dollar's 
worth of oil, so I wrote in $7 for that. 

Hails Economy Car 
“Then there were other items. With 
Dodge hydraulic brakes I wouldn’t need 
brake adjustments frequently. I knew also 
that Dodge saves money on brake linings 
and tires, so I listed that. 


‘With valve seat inserts, I knew valve 
gtinding in a Dodge isn’t necessary up to 
30,000 miles or more. That’s more savings. 
Rubber at 56 vital points means longer life 
and fewer repairs. Floating Power engine 


sto ue 


Mr. Miley and his family with their new Dodge 


mountings smother vibrations that slowly 
shake ordinary cars to pieces. 


“Altogether, I added up $104—an out- 
and-out saving. With that evidence I was 
able to convince myself and my family 
that buying a Dodge was really a thrift 
movement—and it has turned out to be 
exactly that. I never dreamed any car 
could be operated for so little cost as my 
big, new Dodge.” 

DODGE DIVISION —CHRYSLER MOTORS 


This advertisement endorsed by the Department, 
of Engineering— Chrysler Motors 
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READ WHAT OTHER OWNERS SAY 


ee St ae 


“This big, roomy Dodge 

an to show 22 miles 
to the gallon of gas,” 
says Frank F. Hill, East 
Orange, N.J. 1 figure the 
economy features will 
save upward of $100.” 


“Over a distance of 287 
miles, averaged 26 miles 
to the gallon of gas, at 
35 miles per hour,” 
writes Mrs. Charles B. 
Hans, Royal Oak, Mich., 
ofher 1935 Dodge. 


“21 miles per gallon of 
asoline — that’s what 
‘m getting with my 
new Dodge,” says O. A. 

Kleinman, Chicago, I11., 

“more than I've gotten 

with any car before.” 


“First experience with 
Dodge was in World 
War,” says Norton F. 
Seeley, Burlington, la. 
On my return home I 
purchased first Dodge: 
today am driving 13th.” 
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Vlew Velie 
DODGE 645° 


NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe $645, 2-door 
Sedan $690, Rumble Seat Coupe $710, Touring 
Sedan (2-door, with built-in trunk) $715, Sedan 
$735, Touring Sedan( 4-door, with built-in trunk) 
$760, Convertible Coupe $770. Special 128’ w.b. 
7-passenger Sedan $995. Dodge Trucks $365 
and up. *List prices at factory, Detroit, subject 
to changewithout notice. Specialequipment extra. 
Time payments to fit your budget. Ask for the 
official Chrysier Motors Commercial! Credit Plan. 
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; know SEVERAL business men were 
Let Washington piakadahalaensabdisanhans.et While: 
how you feel 


ington. Suddenly one asked, 
“How many of us, I wonder, have 
written to our Senators and Representatives at Wash- 
ington giving them our views on different legislative 
proposals?” Silence. The speaker was the only one 
who had consistently informed his legislative represen- 
tatives how he felt about each important bill introduced 
affecting business. 

Never before was there such need for responsible citi- 
zens to co-operate with Senators and Representatives in 
guiding them to support sound legislation and oppose 
unsound measures. 

Are you doing your duty? 


* 


Good resolutions, like electricity, must 
be harnessed to produce good results. 


* 


MR. PRESIDENT: - If 
you want to continue to 
hug the notion that men 
in government are more 
honest than men in business, don’t read the newspapers ! 
If you do you will have your delusion violently shat- 
tered. Metropolitan newspapers abound with descrip- 
tions of political graft. You would learn from them that 
dispensers of relief and overlords of politically-man- 
aged activities have been guilty of shameful misdeeds— 
usually arising from childish incompetence. And you 
would learn, also, of the nepotism—a graft vociferously 
voted—for themselves—by Federal legislators. So, if 
you wish to preserve your peace of mind and your peren- 
nial smile, keep newspapers out of the White House! 


Mr. Roosevelt: “Don’t read 
newspapers’! 
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CHARLES F. KETTERING, 
one of America’s foremost re- 


Research is industrial 


prospecting search geniuses, aptly says: 
“Research is industrial pros- 
pecting.” © Pre-war Germany owed much of her 


phenomenal industrial rise to research. Research has 
likewise played an important part in lifting America to 
world leadership. Some part of Britain’s loss of pre- 
eminent place has doubtless been due to her relative in- 
activity in originating new products and processes. That 
victory will rest in future with that nation which con- 
ducts the greatest amount of fruitful research is certain. 

The notion, entertained by Union Headman William 
Green and too many others, that there never again will 
be enough work to keep wage-earners reasonably em- 
ployed, is shortsighted. Much wisdom, as well as vision, 
is embodied in this declaration by Research Wizard 
“Ket” : 

Research is a way of finding out what you are going to do 
when you can’t keep on doing what you are doing now. If there 
had been more research with this viewpoint in mind we should 
not have been in our present difficulties. 

Research is industrial prospecting. We believe that there are 
still things left to be discovered. We have only stumbled upon 
a few barrels of physical laws from the great pool of knowledge. 
Some day we are going to hit a gusher that will keep us in- 
dustrially busy for a long time to come refining the new oil of 
knowledge and making it into. useful new products. Men will 
be back to work and all of us will live a fuller, more useful life 


as a result. The world isn’t finished. We have only begun to 
make the world a better place for mankind to live in. 


Among the most successful of American enterprises 
are those that have devoted the greatest amount of at- 
tention and money to evolving new ideas, new’ products, 
new services, new markets. Effective research is insur- 
ance against decay. Investors should encourage man- 
agements to invest generously in intelligently-directed 
research. 
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“At the pleasure of the R&AD “Handout.” This book 
aa yirte reveals something of the vast 
President 


scope of Washington propa- 
ganda paid for by you and me, 
taxpayers. It reveals something else. President Roose- 
velt has oftener than once declared that each step taken 
under the New Deal was part-and-parcel of a well- 
thought-out program. You and I may have become con- 
vinced that the New Deal long ago became a crazy-quilt, 
a makeshift, a catch-as-catch-can expedient without 
rhyme or reason. But “Handout” discloses startlingly 
that, from the very first, the main objective was to arro- 
gate all power to the President, that the scheme was 
and is to turn the American system of government 
topsy-turvy and to delegate all-embracing powers, in 
every field, to commissions or boards or authorities 
whose members would hold office “at the pleasure of the 
President.” The Radio Commission is a shining example. 

We know that in Russia men hold office “at the pleas- 
ure” of Stalin, that in Italy they hold office “at the 
pleasure” of Mussolini, in Germany “at the pleasure” of 
Hitler. These dictators are above and beyond all law. 

Do Americans want to scrap the system of govern- 
ment under which America became the foremost nation 
on the face of the earth, and to become, not sovereign 
citizens, but serfs under the dictation of an autocratic 
dictator ? y 

* 
Living beyond your means ultimately 
means meanness. 
* 


TVA HAS been exposed as 
a most elastic “yardstick.” In- 
tended as a model, what an 
example it has set for. other 
Utility heads have repeatedly de- 
clared that inexperienced and incompetent investigators 
have prepared grossly unfair, misleading reports about 
their operations—but such statements received scant 
consideration from politicians or bureaucrats. Now 
Chairman Arthur E. Morgan of TVA, faced with dam- 
aging facts and figures by investigators, vows that there 
was “lack of complete investigation” and that “im- 
proper comparisons” were made. Read this extract 
from the Associated Press account of Chairman Mor- 
gan’s quizzing by the House Military Committee : 
The chairman (Morgan) said commitments to date totaled 
$101,434,367 and actual expenditures around $64,000,000. 
“Congress only talked to you on a $75,000,000 basis,” Repre- 
sentative McLean asserted. “Have you got $101,000,000?” 
“No,” Mr. Morgan replied. 


“Where do you expect to get it?” 
“From Congress.” 


Among the accusations and revelations against TVA 
were: That it has grossly flouted expenditure limitations 
placed on it by law; that it has violated the law by setting 
up headquarters in Knoxville instead of in Muscle 
Shoals ; that it has rejected low bids in favor of higher 
bids; that it had made “errors” in buying supplies and 
writing vouchers for them. 


TVA yardstick proves 
untrustworthy 


utility enterprises ! 
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The net of it is that TVA, according to an audit by 
Controller General J. R. McCarl and other facts, has 
recklessly disregarded the law laid down by Congress, 
has flagrantly over-spent, has acted as if it were beyond 
all legal or other restraint. Had any heads of non- 
governmental utility organizations violated the law half 
as brazenly, they unquestionably would have been 
indicted. 

But, apparently, bureaucrats can do no wrong—rather, 
can do whatever they choose without incurring the 
slightest risk of punishment. 

And voters are constantly asked by Washington to 
entrust more and more power, more and more authority, 
more and more property, more and more responsibility 
to the tender mercies of bureaucrats who, as these TVA 
disclosures indicate, feel free to thumb their nose at 
Congress and everybody else! 

* 


Only small executives resent suggestions. 
* 


QUEER are the ways of 
Washington these days. No 
sooner was announcement 
made that responsible mer- 
chants were organizing the American Retail Federation 
than politicians protested and threatened one of those 
grossly overdone Washingtonian probes. No Adminis- 
tration in all America’s history ever spent one-tenth as 
much (taxpayers’) money on publicity and propaganda 
to further pet ends. But whenever any body of citizens 
takes the slightest step towards offsetting unfair political 
attack, the politicians and the bureaucrats froth at the 
mouth. It is perfectly all right for labor leaders to have 
an American Federation of Labor, with liberty to levy 
tribute to the tune of millions upon workers, and it is 
perfectly all right to support a bill which would hold em- 
ployers accountable for this, that, everything, but excuse 
employees’ leaders from being accountable for anything. 

Washington’s objection to merchants ‘organizing re- 
calls President Roosevelt's extraordinary protest against 
utility company executives using company funds to pro- 
tect the interests of stockholders—at the very time TVA, 
AAA, and NRA and hordes of other governmental bu- 
reaucrats were spending money on a wholly unprece- 
dented scale, your money and mine, for outright propa- 
ganda. 

Does Washington want merchants and every other 
class of business men to give up their birthright,.to ex- 
pose their backs and breasts to whatever onslaughts 
political and bureaucratic wiseacres choose to inflict upon 
them—and remain absolutely mute, absolutely subser- 
vient? On what basis does Washington favor national 
labor organizations but condemn and persecute organiza- 
tions of merchants, manufacturers, business men? 

Can it be that Washington has lost confidence in its 
policies ? 


Certainly retailers should 
organize 


* 


Don’t constantly compare yourself with 
the best but with the best that’s in you. 
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sion, business attracts and devel- 
ops a distinctive type of leaders. 

America’s insurance executives are 
almost all men of unusual solidity, 
dignity, sure-footed conservatism, the 
very antithesis of the breezy, buoyant 
go-getters who have forced our auto- 
mobile industry ahead at a furious 
pace. 

Fittingly, New England has pro- 
duced many of our foremost insur- 
ance giants. I asked a colleague to 
dig into the manner of man who has 
just been elected president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, and here is 
his report: 

“Arthur M. Collens is a bred-in- 
the-bone New Englander. His family 
is descended from a John Collens 
who settled in Boston prior to 1640 
and whose son founded Guilford, 
Conn. Collens is all that that would 
indicate. Not only does he have 
great respect for the established ways 
of doing business, but he feels keenly 
the responsibility and duties of trus- 
teeship involved in the life insurance 
business. He does not favor rapid, 
mushroom growth, but prefers a 
slow, shrewd, conservative course. 

“He is an expert in everything he 
does. He is an excellent fisherman. 
But it is in golf that his temperament 
is most clearly revealed. He plays in 
the 70’s consistently, and delights in 
giving younger salesmen and branch 
managers a drubbing when they visit 
Hartford. Anybody who wins a few 
dimes from him—he never plays for 
high stakes—is apt to brag about it. 
He can’t be riled. He is known as 
the most difficult man to sell a bond 
to in all Hartford. 

“He is a hard-headed, unexcitable 
man who takes his business very se- 
tiously and whose recreations are all 
outdoor activities. He is active so- 
cially in Hartford, but principally 
through his charity associations.” 

An ideal man to head an insurance 
company entrusted with many folks’ 
and families’ savings! 


F sce, important industry, profes- 


REALIZING the importance of 
business leaders giving the public op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
them, seventeen years ago I wrote a 
book, “Men Who Are Making Amer- 
ica,” describing the careers, mostly 
self-carved, of the fifty men then 
foremost in American affairs. My 
conviction was that the time would 
come when a contest would develop 
between the employing classes and 
politicians for popular favor and con- 
fidence. 

Several of the fifty were so short- 
sighted that they refused to be in- 


CLOSE-UPS 
OF 
HIGH-UPS- 





ARTHUR M. COLLENS 





Wide World 


HERMAN RIDDER 


terviewed, refused to have themselves 
interpreted to the people. 

Among the most tight-lipped, ex- 
clusive, aloof of the Old School was 
Charles A. Coffin, creator and dy- 
namic upbuilder of General Electric 
—a delightful, cultured, colorful gen- 
tleman, but utterly unable to grasp 
the importance of the right kind of 
publicity. 

Having sized up Owen D. Young, 
then a G.E. vice-president, as a real 
comer, I made it my business to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with his ca- 
reer and philosophy. The first thing 
Mr. Young did when elected Mr. 
Coffin’s successor was to tell him, “I 
have turned myself inside-out to 


Forbes, because I look upon men who 
fill highly responsible positions as 
public characters.” Mr. Coffin’s reply 
was, “Perhaps you’re right.” 

Unfortunately, there still are a 
number of magnates, a number of 
custodians of investors’ money, in- 
dustrial and other leaders occupying 
high places, who cannot fathom the 
significance of their status, who can- 
not see that the public are entitled to 
know about them, who cannot envi- 
sion all that democracy means. 

One such leader, extremely intel- 
lectual, brilliant, capable, Orlando F. 
Weber, of Allied Chemical & Dye, 
has stepped out of the picture. Al- 
though his company’s shares were 
traded in on the New York Stock 
Exchange, he objected to supplying 
information demanded about the com- 
pany and its investments. 

He has been succeeded by H. F. 
Atherton who, strangely enough, 
bristles with a similar attitude. When 
this writer sought to learn about 
him, his training, his experience, his 
fitness to be commander-in-chief of 
this $400,000,000 corporation, owned 
by the public, he threw a cloak of 
secrecy about himself and refused to 
give the slightest opportunity to 
stockholders and the public to become 
acquainted with him. 

Mr. Atherton, you’re on the wrong 
track. You do not own the company. 
You are a servant of stockholders. 
Masters are entitled to know some- 
thing—everything—about their ser- 
vants. Your aloof attitude is wholly 
undemocratic. If. every business 
leader built a Chinese Wall about 
himself, as you have, our politicians 
would experience not the slightest 
difficulty in representing—or misrep- 
resenting—to the people of this coun- 
try that they, not you and your kind, 
should be accepted unquestionably as 
leaders in all matters affecting, not 
only public affairs, but business and 
industry. Wake up! You are behind 
the times. 


SOME of the arguments—excuses, 
rather—trotted out by Washington- 
ians in support of un-American, bu- 
reaucratic legislation and decrees, 
remind me of a session between Pub- 
lisher Herman Ridder and union 
workers demanding increased wages 
on the basis that the cost of living 
had advanced. 

The men’s spokesman, enumerat- 
ing price advances, mentioned a sharp 
rise in the cost of hay. Mr. Ridder, 
who had an uncanny faculty for 
penetrating the kernel of a subject, 
interrupted with this query: “How 
much, may I ask, is the consumption 


of hay per capita by your union mem- 
bers ?” 
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Improve Your Plants NOW 


By HS. WHERRETT 


President 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company 


Plate Glass Company appropri- 

ating $4,500,000 in 1935 for plant 
improvement and equipment caused 
comment. The editor of ForsBes has 
asked me why, when many companies 
are delaying needed improvements, 
our company is willing to spend such 
a sum. 

Although this is the largest ex- 
penditure we have made since 1931, 
we did not consider it particularly 
newsworthy because during all of 
these lean years it has been our prac- 
tice to keep our manufacturing equip- 
ment in efficient operating condition 
—actually, we have spent an average 
of over $2,000,000 annually for this 
purpose. 

As in every other business, there 
have accumulated many less impor- 
tant things—the things that could 
wait—which now we feel can proper- 
ly be done. The cost of these smaller 
items, together with our regular ex- 
pansion program, -has swelled the 
total to approximately double our 
average expenditure during the last 
few years. 


Aree : item about the Pittsburgh 


Fear Ties Up Millions 


Fear is an insidious thing and is 
undoubtedly tying up millions of dol- 
lars which are available and needed to 
keep factories operating efficiently. 

In our opinion, business conditions 
warrant the investing of money 
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necessary to handle efficiently the in- 
creased business of the future. 

Certainly it is better for American 
business—and therefore for us—to 
spend wisely now than to wait until 
business skies are clearer. 

With glass plants in Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma, West Virginia, Missouri 
and Ohio; with chemical factories in 
Ohio; with paint and varnish works 
in Wisconsin, New Jersey, Michigan 
and California ; with a cement factory 
in Ohio, and with branch offices and 
distributing warehouses in most of 
the principal cities in the country, 
the: spending of $4,500,000 will be 
felt by local business in many places. 

For years the manufacturesot glass 
and paint was comparatively static, 
but recently the combined factors of 
large research laboratories and chang- 
ing living conditions have brought 
about great changes in the products 
we manufacture. Consider the al- 
most universal adoption of safety 
glass in automobiles, the use of 
structural glass for exteriors — of 
buildings, durable paint of which two 
coats can be applied in one day, 
special glass which will permit double 
glazing and thus make air condition- 
ing in the home more economical. 
These and many more were created 
to meet demands made upon our in- 
dustry, which we have been able to 


Even during the lean years, the company’s policy has been to keep equipment in tip-top shape. 


satisfy only by extensive research and 
development. Each advance means 
new equipment or new plants or both. 

Continued study of working condi- 
tions have revealed means of making 
our plants more satisfactory from the 
worker’s viewpoint. 

All of these things require money. 

The development and growth of 
safety glass account for the largest 
single item on our expansion pro- 
gram. Over 75 per cent. of all new 
cars are now equipped throughout 
with this type of glass, and it has 
been necessary to construct another 
factory at Crystal City, Missouri, to 
supplement our present one at 
Creighton, Pennsylvania. 


More Money for Research 


In our commercial department the 
number of distributing branch offices 
has grown rapidly from seven in 
1899 to seventy-one to-day. Many of 
these are not housed as efficiently as 
desired and it has been our policy 
that they occupy company-owned 
buildings whenever practical. Con- 
siderable money is being spent this 
year in carrying out this policy. 

Then there is the field of research 
and commercial testing. It is cus- 
tomary for paint manufacturers to 
have exposure stations, where the 
effect of salt air or sooty air or dry 


Now, with 


the business outiook improving, it's monping up on the jobs it previously felt could wait 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has unearthed 


an amazing variety of ways to make 


profitable investments in durable goods 


air or humid air on various finishes 
can be tested. We have had our 
share of exposure equipment for some 
years. But now we are going ahead 
with the construction of two addi- 
tions, one in Milwaukee, the other 
in Newark, New Jersey, that will 
give us, we believe, more such facili- 
ties than those of any other paint 
manufacturer. 

Still another example of the atti- 
tude we have toward modernization 
comes from one of our paint and 
varnish divisions. 

In one city we had several old 
buildings. In years past we had re- 
placed most of them by modern 
structures. During the .depression, 
one old building was left. 

Now .we are moving out of this 
one old building into a modern struc- 
ture. And in so doing we are also 
taking the opportunity to install new 
equipment, more modern and with 
somewhat more capacity. 


Others Have the Same Problems 


The amount of money we are 
spending in all these changes and im- 
provements may not seem highly im- 
pressive alongside expenditures that 
a few other companies are making 
under special circumstances. More 
than one steel company, for instance, 
is spending several million dollars for 
a single rolling-mill installation, to 
keep up with competition. 

What is impressive in our case, I 


“Certainly it is better for American business—and therefore for us—te spend 
wisely now than to wait until business skies are clearer’’ 
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am told by those who know about 
it, is the great variety of equipment 
and construction for which our 
money is being spent. This variety 
shows that, after all, our problems 
are pretty typical of those of industry 
as a whole. And this indicates that 
if industry as a whole were to assert 
the same faith in the present and 
future, a great and valuable stimula- 
tion would be given to our hard-hit 
durable-goods industries, whose re- 
covery is so vital to all other in- 
dustries. 

Here are some of the ramifications 
of our 1935 activity. 

Rebuilding a tank; extending a 
warehouse ; construction of new win- 
dow-glass cutting rooms; ventilation 
of tank buildings; construction of 
lehr and of batch house. These and 
related changes at one plant are cost- 
ing $476,000. 

New tank; new tank building ; ex- 
tension of warehouse; new cutting 
building; boiler additions; gas-pro- 
ducer additions ; box-shop additions ; 
lumber-storage additions; extension 
of substation; batch house; ventila- 
tion of tank building. These changes 
at another plant account for nearly 
$900,000. 

Remodeling caustic soda screening 
and grinding department; construc- 
tion of 1500 horse power boiler and 
1500 kilowatt generators; enlarging 
water spraying and capacity of water 
ponds ; enlargement of calcene plant; 
construction of car- 
bonating tower; these 
changes and additions 
at one location are ac- 
counting for the ex- 
penditure of an ad- 
ditional. $600,000. 

At another glass 
plant, besides several 
improvements similar 
to some already men- 
tioned, there are the 
extension of laying 
yard (where glass is 
ground and polished) 
and of rough storage ; 
a new washing and ex- 
amining machine (cost 
$182,000); an addi- 
tional boiler; frame 
racks ; a gate office and 
extension of bridge 
and switch tracks; 
changes in a_ steam 
line, and_ installation 
of seven synchronous- 
motor - operated time 
recorders. 

At another plant: 
edging machines, light- 
ning arresters; rough 
rack storage; return 


conveyors; a pot house; additional 
high-speed sections in a lehr; im- 
provement in table brushes; replace- 
ment of silvering tables and installa- 
tion of racks in mirror department; 
increasing capacity of chrome-plating 
department. 

Additional items planned at one 
plant: a traveling crane; a lift truck; 
a truck. 

At a paint and varnish plant: a 
new hydro-electric mechanism for an 
elevator; tubs for the color depart- 
ment; an exposure station; a resin 
clarifier ; two roller mills; a joint re- 
ceiving and shipping platform; a new 
employment office and first-aid room; 
factory entrance, and office for the 
watchman; and a rotary air com- 
pressor. 

At another: ball and pebble mills 
with necessary motors ; six 250-gallon 
tanks; two high-speed mills with 
motors; a mechanical filling device; 
an exposure station. 


This May Be a Big Year 


In most of these cases, I am not 
mentioning the cost. But it quickly 
“runs into money.” At one plant 
these few changes, for instance, are 
costing $70,000: a ventilating system 
over lehr tanks; an exhaust system 
for roller mills; an electric yard 
truck; a barrel snatcher; several 
grinding mills and motors; sound- 
proof partitions in the offices; a ball 
mill and roller mill with motors, and 
an addition to the buildings of the 
plant. 

Growth of our safety glass busi- 
ness calls in one case for a glass- 
cooling conveyor; another conveyor 
system ; additions and changes in the 
edging department; new edging ma- 
chines; an automatic curving ma- 
chine, and acid grooving racks. 

In the commercial department 
buildings, additional sprinkler sys- 
tems are being installed; new slot 
racks, and new style paint racks and 
there are various improvements and 
modernization. 

This by no means exhausts the list 
of our 1935 activities in money spend- 
ing. But it indicates their scope and 
variety. 

If the publication of these facts 
and this simple telling of our story 
stimulates other companies to launch 
their own spending programs with- 
out further holding back, our own 
activities will have had a double effect 
in helping restore the business of 
architects, contractors, building-ma- 
terial manufacturers, and the makers 
of machinery and equipment. We 
hope that it will. 

After all, 1935 may turn out to be 
a big year for “Durable Goods.” 
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py surplus leisure produced: by 

shorter working hours has been 
answered by Detroit manufacturers. 
Their answer is: Play. 

Nor are they content with merely 
answering the question orally. With 
their answer, they have provided the 
means.- In characteristic fashion, they 
have recently formed the Detroit In- 
dustrial Recreation Association and 
have announced plans for sponsoring 
what is expected to become the most 
extensive all-sports industrial pro- 
gram ever undertaken. 

The movement really began before 
the depression, when some of the 
more far-sighted industrialists began 
to realize that an organized recrea- 
tion. program might be a good thing 
for everyone concerned. It gave the 
employees an interest in something 
other than quitting time and payday. 
It avoided making Jack a dull work- 
er. It developed an until-then-un- 
known esprit de corps and loyalty. 


Te» question of how best to occu- 


Sales Down, Recreation Up 


Then the depression came on and 
the program was curtailed, but only 
for a short while. As conditions be- 
came worse, the need of healthy 
recreation was realized more keenly 
than, ever. Paradoxically, as these 
employers cut costs in all other de- 
partments, they deliberately increased 
them in that of recreation. 

Chrysler is a notable example. The 
several divisions of this corporation 
combined their athletics under a corps 


Says Detroit 


DWIGHT ¢. BAIRD 


of coaches and directors and have de- 
veloped what is perhaps the most ex- 
tensive schedule ever sponsored by 
an employer. Included are- seven 
baseball teams, nearly one hundred 
softball teams, about 230 bowling 
teams, basketball teams for each sex 
in each plant, soccer, skating, boxing, 
gun .clubs,. bridge clubs, and many 
others. Just the other day, more than 
two hundred of the corporation’s 
bowling teams participated in a tour- 
nament that lasted from early morn- 
ing until late at night and was wit- 
nessed by more than thirty thousand 
spectators. 


Now, a Real Organization 


Numerous manufacturers in the 
city have sponsored similar programs 
among their employees, while others 
are planning to do so immediately. 
Now, they are going a step farther 
and providing inter-factory competi- 
tion with official rules, schedules, 
supervision, records, and awards. 

To this end, sixteen companies 
have formed the Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association of Detroit, adopted 
an official constitution and by-laws, 
and planned a comprehensive pro- 
gram that will include practically all 
forms of competitive sports. Ap- 
plications of several other companies 
are under consideration and it is ex- 
pected that the membership soon will 
embrace practically all the principal 
industrial organizations in the city. 

The Association is strictly a non- 
profit one and activities will be con- 


“Play—and Work Better!” 






ducted on a cost basis. There will be 
no salaried officers. Some necessary 
expenses will be incurred, however, 
and to meet these, a schedule of 
small fees has been set up for enter- 
ing teams. 

Sixteen baseball teams have al- 
ready been entered in two leagues, 
and a third league will probably be 
formed. Each league will play a 
schedule of fourteen games, and strict 
rules governing eligibility of players 
and conduct of games have been 
adopted. Fourteen men’s teams and 
ten women’s teams have been entered 
so far in the softball leagues, with 
more to come. 

All games will be umpired and 
scored by officials secured from the 
local umpires’ and scorers’ associa- 
tions. Protests must be made in a 
prescribed manner and the final de- 
cision in every case will be made by 
an official of the City Recreation De- 
partment, who will serve as the judge 
Landis of Detroit. 


Horseshoe-Pitching, Too 


Golf, horseshoe-pitching and ten- 
nis leagues are to be formed im- 
mediately. This will probably com- 
plete the schedule for the current. 
season, as the management doesn’t 
wish to undertake too broad a pro- 
gram at first. But other activities 
will be planned for coming seasons 
and it is expected that practically all 
competitive games will eventually be 
included in a comprehensive peren- 
nial program. 
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WHAT SIZE BUSINESS IS. BEST? 


NEIL M. CLARK 


Can a company grow and grow—and end up on the junk 
But John Morrell & Company, seeking 
profits instead of size, has no intention of doing that 


heap? It can. 


ROM the roof-top, six flights 
Fe Iowa unrolls at your feet 

like a_ slightly goofy putting 
green. Farmlands to the east and 
south. Highways secting them until 
lost in misty distance. The Des 
Moines River lazy under spiderweb 
bridges. To the west, intermittent 
clusters of Ottumwa homes. 

Pastoral. Not too strenuous, ap- 
parently. Yet immediately beneath 
and about, almost within hand’s 
reach, are the concrete-and-brick 
buildings, probably the most modern 
of their kind anywhere, that comprise 
the headquarters plant of what is 
often called the largest industry in 


Iowa. Aside from Chicago’s “big 
four,” it is the leading packing com- 
pany in the country. Aside from no- 
body at all, it is one of the most 
profitable. 

A consistent earner, this concern. 
Long established. Founded in. Eng- 
land, in 1827, in the United States 
in 1865. Still managed by direct de- 
scendants of the founder—John Mor- 
rell & Company. Quietly but solidly, 
a record-breaker in its field. 

And its present generation of man- 
agers, as I discovered on a recent 
visit, have something to say in this 
year of grace, 1935, to American 
business, agriculture, politicians. 


We filed into the big corner office, 
which has an untenanted, consciously 
ceremonial air. That is one of the 
odd things about this institution. 
There are only two private offices, 
and they aren’t really offices, but con- 
ference rooms. The bosses do not 
hide behind frosted glass and mahog- 
any with large floor space and costly 
furnishings, but work in the big open 
office, rubbing elbows with clerks, 
department heads, stenographers. If 
any one of them is not on the job, 
Arthur, the office boy, and every- 
body else promptly knows it. 

But—they are on the job. The un- 
usual office hours are 7 A. M. to 3 
P. M. And T. Henry Foster, presi- 
dent, nearly always beats the gun. He 
likes his morning coffee not later 
than 6; and so, at 6:30 or there- 
abouts, when most big-city executives 
yawn, turn over, and perhaps cover 
their heads to avoid hearing the 
alarm, he, almost the earliest-comer, 
may usually be seen at his desk read- 
ing the day’s mail, marking an oc- 
casional letter with the big question- 
mark that means: 

“See me about this.” 

This has, do you say, a vaguely 


John Morrell & Company is often called lowa’s 

largest industry; but it’s neither the largest in 

the nation nor the largest in the packing industry. 
The Morrell executives see to that 
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old-fashioned sound? Like some- 
thing out of one of those out-moded 
“success” books? Perhaps. But— 
hasn’t black on the books, instead of 
red, been a little “old-fashioned,” of 
late? 

We filed in. T. Henry Foster took 
his seat behind the desk: a rather 
sober, undemonstrative, middle-sized 
man with little or no excess flesh 
under his belt. George M. Fos- 
ter, his brother and vice-president, 
sat leanly under a window to the 
right. George A. Morrell, cousin, 
member of the board of directors and 
director of publicity, sat to the left 
alongside poker-faced John Stentz, 
director of sales, the only non-Mor- 
rell in the Ottumwa management. If 
we had been at the Sioux Falls plant 
of the company, we should have 
found two more Morrell-descended 
Fosters in charge; and at the Topeka 
plant R. M. Owthwaite, great grand- 
son of the founder. 


Aim for the Optimum 


Packing-plant days, I knew, had 
been exceedingly difficult of late, 
thanks to uncontrollable as well as 
man-made factors. I asked Mr. 
Foster first, how it was that they had 
been able to navigate these seas and 
still bring home an attractive profit 
cargo. 

“Maybe we aren’t making any 
profit, right to-day,” he said briefly, 
glancing out of the window toward 
where ribbons of highways ran 
through troubled cornfields and feed- 
lots. “Hogs are so scarce, what with 
the hog-killing program, the corn-hog 
program, and last year’s drought. I 
suppose, however, that if any one 
factor has been responsible for a fair- 
ly consistent record, size has had a 
good deal to do with it.” 

“Size ?” 

He nodded. “I don’t mean big 
size. But—big enough. 

“The packing industry, as you 
know, operates with rapid turnovers 
on very narrow margins. Therefore, 
large volume is essential. But,” 
thoughtfully, “there is a point beyond 
which size, even in the packing busi- 
ness, can tend to become a definite 
handicap, a limiting factor. There is 
.an optimum size, I presume, for any 
business, and it will usually be found 
somewhere between the very small 
and the very large. What the op- 
timum is in a given case, depends of 
course on the character of the owners 
as well as the nature of the business. 

“Before it reaches its optimum size, 
-a business is like a boy in knee pants, 
still growing. After it passes the op- 
timum, it is likely to resemble a man 
who eats too often and too much; 





and profit, or at least the 
profit rate, tends to decline.” 

“Why e? 

“Because” —lighting an 
infrequent cigarette—"‘it 
gets beyond effective man- 
agement control. Super- 
vision becomes less ade- 
quate. Overhead begins to 
gnaw too big a hole in the 
cheese. There is a loosen- 
ing of the management grip, 
multiplication of unneces- 


sary facilities. Expenses 
creep in unnoticed, and 
they stay... . Am I right, 
John?” 


John Stentz, whose spe- 
cialty is sales, nodded, “Yes, 
they go ahead and put in too 
many branches, for  in- 
stance, run by men who 
may be good but are a long 
way from home.” 

“T,” Mr. Foster resumed, 
“can give an example on 
the buying side. A number 
of years ago we had a buy- 
ing office in a county-seat 
town not far from Ot- 
tumwa. One man and a 
boy ran it, and bought us a 
lot of hogs. One day we 
woke up to find we had a 
buying competitor. An- 
other packing company had 


Ewing Galloway 


When prices skyrocket, consumers don’t stand on soap boxes and 


opened up across the street. yell. They merely stop buying. That’s why some thoughtful formers 


“That was all right. 
Competition in buying is 
good for the farmer; and 
what’s good for farmers, in the long 
run and other things being equal, is 
good for us. But we didn’t expect 
the kind of competition we got. The 
staff of the new office was five men. 
Five! Even if they bought every 
hog in the county, including the 
wooden-legged ones, that was too 
many. There wasn’t a decent amount 
of work for more than one man. 

“It was evidently a case of remote 
control failing to function. But that 
wasn’t the end of it. 


Turnips and Sales Volume 


“Not long afterward I saw the 
president of that company, an able 
man, and told him how he was los- 
ing money. He thanked me. ‘I'll 
speak to W— this afternoon,’ he 
said, ‘and see that it’s straightened 
out.’ 

“That was the last I ever heard. 
Nothing was done. At least, no re- 
sults appeared. The over-staffed 
office stayed on and on. Apparently 
the situation was just too far away 
even for a vigorous president. 

“Such things are likely to pile up 
in an organization that passes the 


are worried rather than pleased about higher pork prices; they 


fear the development of a buyers’ strike 


optimum size, thereby increasing 
overhead and, of course, reducing 
profits.” 

That was the doctrine I heard in 
Ottumwa—a city which, if it has 
grown some since the 1930 Census, 
probably has 30,000 inhabitants. 

It has been accepted almost as re- 
vealed gospel that no business, at any 
time, anywhere, could be too big. It 
was inconceivable to many that big- 
ness itself might be a defect. To 
grow and grow and grow, in sheer 
physical and dollar volume, like Mr. 
Finney’s famous turnip, has been re- 
garded as a necessary characteristic 
of successful business. 

“If you’re not going ahead, you’re 
going back” has been the flashy fight- 
ing slogan of many; and “going 
ahead” was nearly always interpreted 
as getting bigger. To suggest, there- 
fore, that this hyperthyroid tendency 


might denote disease instead of 
health, seemed almost to require 
apology. 


“T’m not quite sure that this is an 
ambitious view,” said. Mr. Foster in 
that private office which is not exact- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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WHAT'S NEW 
IN BUSINESS 


States Swing to Pension Plans 


When, in May, Governor Wilbur 
L. Cross signed Connecticut’s old- 
age pension bill, he lifted the roster 
of states which have legally estab- 
lished .such systems to a new high: 
thirty-two. 

Another bill, in Missouri, awaits 
only the Governor’s signature to be- 
come law. The Illinois legislature is 
considering an old-age pension act. 
Texas has decided to hold a referen- 
dum in August on amending its con- 
stitution to sanction pensions of $15 a 
month to citizens more than 65 years 
old. And in the remaining states and 
territories proponents of old-age pen- 
sions are putting tremendous pres- 
sure on legislators. 

Alaska started the parade of pen- 
sion laws in 1915, but not until 1923 
did the first state, Montana, swing 
into line. In the next six years, 
ending with 1929, nine more states 
joined the march; since then, the 
march has become a race, with 22 
additional states establishing pension 
systems. 

Though there are a number of wide 
variations, the provisions of most 


state old-age pension plans fall within 
certain general limits: 


Pensions. The maximum pension 
is usually around $30 a month, pay- 
able monthly or quarterly; the high 
is $45, the low $12.50. But maxi- 
mum pensions are not actual pen- 
sions. In the 21 states where sta- 
tistics are available, the actual average 
payment per person in 1933 fell 
between Indiana’s $6.13 and Mary- 
land’s $29.90 a month. 


Cost. The cost of paying pen- 
sions, with the figures for some states 
missing, was $31,192,492 in 1933— 
an average of approximately $1,500,- 
000 each in the 21 states which re- 
ported their pension expenses. 


Funps. Funds for pensions come 
from widely different sources—some 
from regular tax revenues, some from 
liquor taxes, some from special taxes. 
Providing funds from which to pay 
pensions is the heart of the pension 
problem, and inability to raise them 
is the reason why some state plans 
are in effect theoretically rather than 
practically. A few states have sus- 
pended their systems from lack of 


Wide World 


Now being rushed to completion in time for the scheduled arrival of the Normandie, world’s largest ship, is 
New York’s longest pier, 1,100-foot Pier 88. Another nearby pier of equal size will berth the Queen Mary 
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funds; Michigan’s difficulties in rais. 
ing pension funds through a poll tax 
are notorious; Maine’s plan, sane. 
tioned by a law passed in 1933, does 
not -become. effective until the Goy- 
ernor can find some way of raising 
the money—which: Governor Brann 
hasn’t yet- been able to do. 


NuMBER. At the end of 1933, 22 
states reported that 180,000 citizens 
were receiving old-age pensions out 
of a total 2,331,000 who were of 
eligible age. 


REQUIREMENTS. The usual pen- 
sioning age is 65 years, though 
many states. specify 70. Residence 
requirements vary between 5 and 35 
years, and are mostly around 15. An 
annual income of more than $360 
usually disqualifies the recipient for 
a pension, but one state sets the figure 
at $150 and another at $400. In the 
majority of states, the administrative 
authority can demand that the appli- 
cant sign over his property to it be- 
fore a pension is granted. 


FEDERAL BILL. No one knows to- 
day what the Federal Social Security 
Bill will be like when it’s ready for 
President JRoosevelt’s signature. 
But, as passed by the House of 
Representatives, its old-age-pension 
provisions are, in general, that most 
employers and employees be taxed to 
build up a Federal fund which would 
pay from $15 to $85 a month in old- 
age annuities; that, for persons not 
so covered, pensions granted by states 
having “acceptable” plans for the in- 
digent aged be matched by Federal 
payments up to $15 a month per 
person. 

One point about state pension 
plans needs emphasis: they do not 
try to pay enough to maintain a 
truly comfortable standard of living. 
They are drawn up for the benefit 
of the penniless, or the practically 
penniless. And they are, consequent- 
ly, no substitute for self-provision 
for old age; they are little more than 
a substitute for the poor farm. 


Roundhouse Reception 


The Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives, which is behind the 
Western railroads’ huge advertising 
drive to promote travel on their lines 
this Summer, has tacked two unusual 
angles on the campaign. 

First, the twenty-six roads (plus 
the Pullman Company) are advertis- 
ing co-operatively to their employees 
to line up behind the drive and help 
push it over the top—enginemen by 
smooth handling of passenger trains ; 
conductors and trainmen by keeping 
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their eyes peeled for chances to ex- 
tend additional courtesies and ser- 
yices; agents and ticket clerks by 
pushing the sale of tickets and using 
the selling points the campaign em- 
phasizes; and other railroads em- 
ployees by talking up railroad travel 
to friends and relatives. 

Second, the week of June 10 has 
been set aside as a railroad open 
house, when the Iron Horse will be 
“at home” to visitors in roundhouses, 
and when car-repair shops and other 
railroad plants will be thrown open 
for inspection by the public. Loco- 
motives in the receiving line will be 
slicked up within an inch of their 
lives, and guides will be on hand to 
explain the mysteries of valves, 
gauges and throttles. 

..- Some Western locomotives may 
be loafing that week of June 10 (for 
a good reason, of course), but there’s 
one piece of railroad equipment which 
is working desperately hard six days 
in the week: the Boston & Maine- 
Maine Central’s Flying Yankee, the 
first diesel-powered, streamlined train 
to be operated regularly in the East. 
Consider the Flying Yankee’s daily 
schedule: it leaves Portland, Maine, 
for Boston at 7:30 in the morning, 
arrives at 9:25, and leaves for Ban- 
gor, Maine, at 11. Pulling into Ban- 
gor at 4 in the afternoon, the Flying 
Yankee departs again for Boston 
immediately, completing the trip at 
9:30 in the evening. Half an hour 
later, it heads for Portland once 
more, getting in at 12:10 A.M. to 
stay for the night. Behind this heavy 
schedule is a fundamental fact about 
the operation of diesel-powered rail- 
road equipment. If low operating 
costs are to offset the high initial 
cost, the equipment must be kept at 
work almost constantly. Hence, the 
Flying Yankee’s working day of 16 
hours and 40 minutes. 


$1,185 for Ideas 


In the single year its employee 
suggestion plan has been in operation, 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio has 
reaped 1,182 ideas, eighty-six of 
which were worth cash awards rang- 
ing from five to seventy-five dollars, 
and totalling $1,185. Far from being 
restricted to factory matters, the plan 
is unusually broad in calling for ideas 
which : 

1. Improve the quality of the com- 
pany’s products. 

_ 2. Embody new methods of manu- 
facturing, selling or distributing prod- 
ucts, 

3. Develop new uses for the prod- 
ucts. 

4. Improve accounting methods. 





in May, employees in New York City got their first taste of ‘‘hespital insurance’’ when Associated Hospital 


Service began to sign up members (above). 


Groups of tep or more workers may pay ten dollars a year (or, 


through payroll deductions, 90 cents a month) and be sure of twenty-one days of hospital care when and if 


needed. 


5. Reduce accident and fire haz- 
ards. 
6. Eliminate any kind of waste. 


Highlights in Personnel 


Oxtp Guarp. International Har- 
vester, this year celebrating the silver 
anniversary of its safety program 
(started in 1910), is launching a 
campaign to lift its safety record to 
a new all-time high. In the McCor- 
mick Works (Chicago), the 821 em- 
ployees who have been in company 
service for twenty-five years or more 
have been appointed a special Old 
Guard committee, with special priv- 
ileges and special badges, to apply 
their experience to reducing accidents. 


New Nore. C. Thomas Stores, 
grocery chain of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, is striking a new note with 
group-insurance and pension plans 
for employees which provide’for al- 
most any imaginable contingency. Not 
many chains have such plans; the 
few which have, share the cost with 
workers. But when a C. Thomas 
employee comes in on the pension 
plan (with the company paying a 
part of the premium), he automatical- 
ly gets insurance which. costs him 
nothing and which provides fifty-two 
weeks of remuneration in case of ill 
health and two weeks in case of acci- 
dent ; a cash payment in case of death 
and double indemnity in case of acci- 
dental death. The pension plan itself 


Among the first subscribers were employees of an advertising agency, a steamship line, two banks 


provides for retirement at sixty years 
of age; and employees who leave the 
company or decide to drop out of the 
plan are reimbursed for the amount 
they have paid in. 


Tor Honors. Now that the returns 
for 1934 are in, for the fifth straight 
year the Chicago. & North Western 
Railway has walked off with top 
honors for employee safety on Class; 1 
railroads. The reason, says the North 
Western, is co-operation between em- 
ployees‘and safety supervisors, helped 
out by weekly meetings and by such 
measures as using safety belts. and 
safety shoes on all appropriate work, 
urging employees not to ride’ the 
leading footboards on locomotives, in- 
specting track to discover rail flaws. 


Cost Cutters 


The chemical industry finds that 
research in the recovery and utiliza- 
tion of by-products goes a long way 
to cut production costs and offset 
higher labor costs and taxes. Two 
new examples developed by the indus- 
try and cited by Dr. M. C. Whitaker, 
American Cyanamid vice-president : 
(1) A process for treating the sludge 
which remains after petroleum is re- 
fined to reclaim its sulphur content, 
to convert its carbon content into fuel 
and to recover its oil content; (2) a 
process to recover the acid and iron 
content of steel-pickling solutions for- 
merly thrown away. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Relief Plan 


If you understand the Wisconsin 
Plan you know all there is to know 
about the profoundly humanitarian 
policy’ which guides the Allotment 
Board in the allocation of the $4,- 
800,000,000 works-relief funds. 

At its first meeting, on Thursday 
May 16, this board, of which Presi- 
‘dent Roosevelt is chairman, allotted 
$100,000,000 to Governor Phil La 
Follette of Wisconsin, with no other 
strings than that the fund be applied 
to “the Wisconsin Plan.” 

Now $100,000,000 is quite a wad 
of money for one state at one meet- 
ing of the committee. For Wisconsin, 
it represented $33.30 for every man, 
woman, and child in the State. For 


the 400,000 on relief it represented 
a direct handout of $250 per capita, 
which comes to a little more than 
$1,000 for the average family on re- 
lief. 


Economic Perpetual Motion 


What, then, is this gigantic plan of 
relief which requires for each family 
about $300 per annum more than the 
average per-capita income for the 
nation ? 

Governor La Follette has described 
it as “‘a record assault upon-the de- 
pression,” a plan “which promises to 
go a long way toward solving finan- 
cial problems of individuals, busi- 
nesses, and governmental units.”’ 

Fifteen different schemes of make- 
work spending are listed, from state 
conservation camps to assist the CCC, 
to rural electrification, rural rehabili- 
tation, grade-crossing elimination, 
rural resettlement, and rural snow- 
shoveling. 

“The program aims first of all to 
bdlance the budgets of individuals 
and businesses,” an official descrip- 
tion runs. “Secondly, a general in- 
crease in the ability to pay will be 
reflected in gre ter tax returns to the 
State and all political subdivisions.” 

Thus, the Plan begins with a per- 
fect statement of the theory of eco- 
nomic perpetual motion. 





CoMMONWEALTH Epison ComMPaANny’s sales of elec- 
tricity in 1934 totaled almost three and one-half billion 
kilowatt hours, an increase of 1,030 per cent.since 1908 


During the same period, while Chicago’s pop- 
ulation increased 56.5 per cent., the num- 
ber of our customers increased 1,002 per cent. 





COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


EDISON BUILDING, 72 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ae 
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But why is Wisconsin singled out 
for such Federal munificence ? 

Maryland, for example, which 
elected a Republican governor in 
November, 1934, could not get $500,- 
000 from Harry Hopkins for the 
April relief distribution until her 
legislature passed a 1% per cent. 
State sales tax and approved an ad-, 
ditional $8,000,000 bond issue to 
dollar-match the Federal bounty. 

But Wisconsin got her $100,- 
000,000 allotment while the La Fol- 
lette budget for the next. biennium 
still was before the State Senate. 
Those tousle-headed La Follette boys 
must have somethin’. 

First, they are sole owners of the 
Progressive Party of America, cre- 
ated and “incorpolated” at Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, in May 1934. On this 
ticket Phil was elected to the gover- 
norship last November, and Young 
Bob won another six-year term in 
the United States Senate. 


Progressive Pass-Out 


At the same Fond du Lac the Pro- 
gressive Party of America was 
scheduled to celebrate its first birth- 
day on a monster scale on May 18. 

But on Thursday, May 16, the 
White House announced $100- 
000,000 for the Wisconsin Plan. 

Next day, Friday May 17, Young 
Bob discreetly informed Washing- 
ton newspapermen that he would 
not attend the birthday celebration. 
Neither would Wisconsin’s Progres- 
sive members of the House. The 
Fond du Lac meeting, Senator La 
Follette assured the President, would 
be a “purely local” affair. 

And so it was. 

And so the Progressive Party of 
America passes out of the 1936 presi- 
dential picture—for a cash considera- 
tion of $100,000,000. 

Thus, beyond question, the Pro- 
gressives go down as the greatest 
“nuisance-value” party in all Ameri- 


*can political history. 


Farm Relief Abroad 


A rising tide of food imports seems 
to be a conclusive answer as to the 
soundness of the managed economy 
theory applied to agriculture. 

Official figures from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show these com- 
parisons of food imports for the first 
three months of 1935 with those of 
the same period in 1934: 


This Year Last Year 
5,900,000 


11,000,000 
127,501 


Canned meats 
(pounds ) 
Total meat products 
(pounds ) 
Butter (pounds).... 8, 
Cottonseed meal and 
cake (pounds) ...35,402,698 474,014 
Corn (bushels) 7,017,550 50,151 


—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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Developing the 
Small Communities 


O BRING to a community a more reliable electric service is a distinct contri- 

bution to its betterment. To bring to a community unsurpassed electric service 
where no electric service before existed is to establish a vitalizing force which, when multi- 
plied almost two thousand fold, counts mightily in the national well being. 


The history of the Electric Bond and Share Group is the history of the continuous extension 
of modern electric and gas service at lower and lower rates to small communities and rural 
areas not theretofore served, or only inadequately served. Large modern generating plants and 


interconnecting transmission lines have made this possible. 


The holding companies associated with Electric Bond and Share Company have continually 
aided and encouraged their operating subsidiaries to extend the advantages of adequate, 
efficient electric service to small communities and rural areas—as well as to the larger cities 


served by these subsidiaries. 


The operating subsidiaries in these groups have been supplied with ample financial resources 
and the benefit of years of experience and study in the construction and operation of utilities. 
As a result, electric or gas service, or both, have been widely extended in the territories served 
by the subsidiaries of the domestic holding companies associated with Electric Bond and Share 


Company. 


The history of rates in these territories has been one of downward revision. Customer savings 
through these reductions, during the past six years alone, aggregate above $64,000,000—stimu- 
lating the more extended use of appliances and enabling aggressive merchandising activities 


with highly progressive results. 


Of the 1833 communities which never had electric service until brought to them by com- 
panies of the Electric Bond and Share Group, 97.9% have populations of less than 1000. 


Electric Bond azd Share 
Company 
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American executive is his indiffer- 
ence to those who misrepresent 
Business. The average man is too 
busily at work to reply to those who 
malign Business. He seems to accept 
the misrepresentation, libel and cal- 
umny as one of the necessary evils 
of Business, and silently submits un- 
til finally the undenied lies grow into 
general beliefs, with the result that 
both the public in general and Busi- 
ness in particular suffer. 
—CHARLES E, CARPENTER. 


}: of the great: weaknesses of the 


I have brought myself by long 
meditation to the conviction that a 
human being with a settled purpose 
must accomplish it, and that nothing 
can resist a will which will stake 
even existence upon its fulfillment. 

—DIsRaELI. 


The survival of the fittest means 
finally the survival of the self-con- 
trolled, because they alone can adapt 
themselves to the perpetual shifting 
of conditions produced by industrial 
progress. —C. L. SHaw. 


To-day is your day and mine, the 
only day that we have, the day in 
which we play our part. What our 
part may signify in the great whole 
we may not understand, but we are 
here to play it, and now is our time. 
This we know: it is a part of action, 
not of whining. It is a part of love, 
not of cynicism. It is for us to ex- 
press love in terms of human help- 
fulness. This we know, for we have 
learned from sad experience that any 
other course of life leads toward de- 
cay and waste. 

—Davip STARR JORDAN. 


Memory is the receptacle and 
sheath of all knowledge. —CICERO. 


To sell is no longer considered the 
chief end in business. Sell, serve, 
and satisfy are the three ingredients 
for a successful blend. 

—AMERICAN Mutuat MAGAZINE. 


If we will live with the determina- 
tion to understand this world of ours 
and to develop our capacities to the 
fullest, our lives will widen in scope 
and meaning. We need mental der- 
ricks to lift our minds out of deep 
ruts of conventionality and spiritual 
vacuum cleaning which will enable 
us to have new mental furniture in 
every aspect of our lives, instead of 
living in just three rooms of our 
minds. A healthy curiosity and an 
ever-expansive attitude toward the 
world will enrich life far more than 
confining creeds and narrowing 
rituals. ©—JOHN WALTER Houck. 
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THOUGHTS 


The destruction of public confidence 
in the integrity and effectiveness of 
our democracy is itself the most 
ominous sign of the times in Amer- 
ica to-day. ; 

. —Dr. Ropert A. MILLIKAN. 


ALPHABETICALLY SPEAKING 


Unless these New Deal Democrats 
Stop pulling bureaus out of hats, 
I fear that soon we'll have to get 
A new and larger alphabet. 


Now, what this country needs to-day 
Ts less and less of N. R. A., 

B. U. N. K. and E. T. C., 

But more and more of C. O. D. 


For in the sweet, sweet bye and bye 
Somebody has to P. A. Y. 

For all this “Jack” the U. S. A. 

Is handing out so free to-day. 


Our star of hope is growing dim; 

We'll soon be on the B. U. M., 

We'll struggle, starve, and break our 
necks 

To meet the future T. A. X. 


Unless I make an N. G. guess 
It’s time to sound an S. O. S., 
And stop this flood of I. O. U., 
And I mean stop it P. D. Q. 


So, I beseech you F. D. R. 

Don't stretch the alphabet too far, 
My shirt is gone; now, mister, please 
Don’t take away my B. V. D's. 


—ANON. 





A TEXT 


Cast not away therefore your con- 
fidence, which hath great recom- 
pense of reward.—Hebrews 10:35. 


Sent in by H. A. Johnson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. What ts your favor- 
ite text? A Forpes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











As a matter of economic security 
alone, we can find it in our jails. The 
slaves had it. Our people are not 
ready to be turned into a national 
zoo, our citizens classified, labeled 
and directed by a form of self-ap- 
proved keepers. —-HERBERT Hoover, 


Men need salvation more than they 
need anything else. Political re- 
forms, the guarantee of social se- 
curity, scientific achievements, are 
powerless to make an unsaved per- 
son lastingly happy. Men cannot be 
happy as long as they are estranged 
from God.—JoHn H. McComg, DD, 


A man given to pride is usually 
proud of the wrong thing. 
—HeEnry Forp. 


In the reconstruction of history, 
and even more in the projection of 
ideas which have the pretension to 
make history, there is no easier way 
to be misled than to forget how ab- 
sorbing and tenacious is the private 
life of men... . The life of mankind 
does not stop while great issues are 
being decided. . . . It has not been 
the wisdom of rulers but the private 
persistence of men which has car- 
ried mankind through the crises of 
history and has preserved civilization 
even when institutions have collapsed. 

—W ALTER LIPPMANN. 

Wink at small thoughts.  Re- 

member thou hast great ones. 
—Poor RIcHarD. 


I believe the first test of a truly 
great man is his humility. I do not 
mean, by humility, doubt of his own 
power. But really great men have a 
curious feeling that,the greatness is 
not in them but through them. And 
they see something divine in every 
other man, and are endlessly, fool- 
ishly, incredibly merciful. 

—JouN RuskKIN. 


You can’t push yourself forward 
by patting yourself on the back. 
—C0-0PERATION. 


Not the truth of which one sup- 
poses himself possessed, but the 
effort he has made to arrive at truth, 
makes the worth of the man. For 
not by the possession, but by the in- 
vestigation, of truth are his powers 
expanded. Possession makes us easy, 
indolent, proud. If God held all 
Truth shut in his right hand, and in 
his left nothing but the ever-restless 
instinct for truth, and should say to 
me, Choose! I should bow humbly 
to his left hand, and say, “Father, 
give.” —LESSING. 
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“Os don’t have to decide now whether 


“What are you going to 
when you grow up?” 


some day you will come into business with 
me or strike out for yourself. But one thing 
is sure—before you tackle any real job you 
must have an education. Ever since you 
were a year old I have been arranging for it. 


“I'll provide the money through what is 
called a Program of Life Insurance. Some 
day I'll explain it to you. And there will 
be money for your mother and a home for 
you both—should anything happen to me. 


“One more promise that I’d like to make. If 
the day comes when I wish to give up work 
and enjoy my hobbies, I don’t intend to be 
a drag on you. The Program will take care 
of me—you won’t have to.” 


* * * * * 


A Field-Man will be glad to explain how a 
Life Insurance Program is built. Telephone 
your local Metropolitan office and ask him 
to call. Or mail the coupon. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 





The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the 
usual standard forms, individual and group, 
in large and small amounts. It also issues 
annuities and accident and health policies. 







The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. 
Its assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders, and any divisible surplus is returned 
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ington is distracting men’s minds 

from business-building. 

Should Congress adjourn without 
enacting most of the measures objec- 
tionable to men of affairs, prospects 
are bright for substantial economic 
and employment improvement this 
year. 

Meanwhile, it seems as if every ma- 
jor bill before Congress is disliked by 
responsible citizens. The list includes : 

Wagner Bill, Bank Bill, Utility 
Bill, Guffey Coal Bill, NRA pro- 
posals. 

And, in respect to the Social Se- 
curity Bill, the employing classes ar- 
dently advocate that it be held over 
until next session in order that this 
far-reaching subject may be more 
thoroughly studied and digested. 

Politicians and bureaucrats expect 
far more from the lavish expenditure 
of taxpayers’ money for relief work 
than do the employing and investing 
classes. While $5,000,000,000 is an 
enormous sum to add to our already 
enormous public debt, it represents 
only a modest percentage of the de- 
mand for materials and for labor 
which would spring from vigorous 
national recovery. That these planned 
public expenditures will substantially 
improve purchasing power in the 
measurably near future is not prob- 
able. 

Unfortunately, the Administration 
is at present doing far more to dis- 
courage than encourage private enter- 
prise. 

Apart from President Roosevelt’s 
emphatic vetoing of a raid on the 
Treasury by ex-service men—a stand 
which called for genuine courage— 
practically every current proposal 
and policy at Washington is frowned 
upon by those to whom the nation 
must ultimately look for expansion of 
initiative, activity, jobs. 

Reports Reflect Uncertainty 


That recovery has sustained a set- 
back in many directions has become 
plainly manifest. 

Hesitancy rather than pronounced 
progress is being recorded or reflected 
by volume of railway traffic, steel 
production, bank debits, power con- 
sumption, retail trade, writing of life 
insurance, commodity markets, secur- 
ity quotations, the textile industry. 

Absorption of idle workers is dis- 
appointing. 

In short, the acute uncertainty en- 
gendered by events at Washington is 
now being reflected throughout the 
country. 

“Yet, there have been gratifying 
signs that the country is eager to go 
ahead. There have been some signs 
of life in building. Reports on real 


Tex: three-ringed circus at Wash- 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


~ Uncertainty 
Slows Up 
Recovery, 
But— 


estate and renting are a little less 
disappointing. At least for the pres- 
ent, threatened strikes of magnitude 
have been averted. Super-abundance 
of idle money is stimulating refund- 








Courtesy New York Herald-Tribune 
FIRST THE ROCKET—THEN THE STICK 


ing as well as financing on a modest 
scale. The Government’s credit, as 
reflected by U. S. security quotations, 
remains unimpaired. Home renova- 
tion and purchasing of home equip- 
ment are proceeding fairly satisfac. 
torily. 

Income tax receipts in the Empire 
State—the largest contributor of all 
—are running higher than at any time 
in five years. Favorable dividend 
changes outnumber unfavorable 
changes—although second-quarter re- 
sults have become less promising. 

Gold continues to gravitate to the 
United States. Our stock of the yel- 
low metal is to-day larger than ever 
before. Our silver-buying policy, 
which ran amuck, has lately been tem- 
pered. Why our Government should 
want to drain the world of silver, at 
fantastic prices, passes ordinary com- 
prehension, especially since our own 
mines are abundantly capable of fur- 
nishing all the white metal we can 
possibly use. 


Currency May Be Stabilized 


To the man in the street stabiliza- 
tion of international exchanges means 
little or nothing. But in the highest 
circles major importance is attached 
to restoring fixity of currency values 
among the leading nations. 

Although the Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer and our own Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
proclaim that their governments are 
not eager to initiate an international 
conference, it. is entirely within the 
range of possibility that definite steps 
looking towards concrete action will 
shortly be announced. 

France palpably is in a bad way and 
should, therefore, be ready to ac- 
quiesce in any reasonable arrange- 
ment to readjust her so-called gold 
currency in harmony with a stabi- 
lized value for British sterling and 
American dollar exchange. 

President Roosevelt, who wrecked 
the last international gathering on the 
subject of international exchange, 
could well sound out Britain on the 
subject of organizing another confer- 
ence. The game of trying to out- 
maneuver other countries by currency 
manipulation has become rather fu- 
tile. The world is ripe for stabiliza- 
tion, tired of gerrymandering, tired 
of jockeying, tired of selfish catch-as- 
catch-can tactics to gain fleeting cur- 
rency and exchange advantages. 


If America could only transfer its 
mind from Washington to business- 
building, if political uncertainties and 
hurdles could only be removed, what 
progress in re-employing capital, ex- 
panding enterprise and increasing em- 
ployment could be achieved! 
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HE three-ringed circus at Wash- 
ince: is distracting men’s minds 

from business-building. 

Should Congress adjourn without 
enacting most of the measures objec- 
tionable to men of affairs, prospects 
are bright for substantial economic 
and employment improvement this 
year. 

Meanwhile, it seems as if every ma- 
jor bill before Congress is disliked by 
responsible citizens. The list includes : 

Wagner Bill, Bank Bill, Utility 
Bill, Guffey Coal Bill, NRA pro- 
posals. 

And, in respect to the Social Se- 
curity Bill, the employing classes ar- 
dently advocate that it be held over 
until ‘next session in order that this 
far-reaching subject may be more 
thoroughly studied and digested. 

Politicians and bureaucrats expect 
far more from the lavish expenditure 
of taxpayers’ money for relief work 
than do the employing and investing 
classes. While $5,000,000,000 is an 
enormous sum to add to our already 
enormous public debt, it represents 
only a modest percentage of the de- 
mand for materials and for labor 
which would spring from vigorous 
national recovery. That these planned 
public expenditures will substantially 
improve purchasing power in the 
measurably near future is not prob- 
able. 

Unfortunately, the Administration 
is at present doing far more to dis- 
courage than encourage private enter- 
prise. 

Apart from President Roosevelt’s 
emphatic vetoing of a raid on the 
Treasury by ex-service men—a stand 
which called for genuine courage— 
practically every current proposal 
and policy at Washington is frowned 
upon by those to whom the nation 
must ultimately look for expansion of 
initiative, activity, jobs. 

Reports Reflect Uncertainty 


That recovery has sustained a set- 
back in many directions has become 
plainly manifest. 

Hesitancy rather than pronounced 
progress is being recorded or reflected 
by volume of railway traffic, steel 
production, bank debits, power con- 
sumption, retail trade, writing of life 
insurance, commodity markets, secur- 
ity quotations, the textile industry. 

Absorption of idle workers is dis- 
appointing. 

In short, the acute uncertainty en- 
gendered by events at Washington is 
now being reflected throughout the 
country. 

“Yet, there have been gratifying 
signs that the country is eager to go 
ahead. There have been some signs 
of life in building. Reports on real 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


_ Uncertainty 
Slows Up 
Recovery, 


But— 


estate and renting are a little less 
disappointing. At least for the pres- 
ent, threatened strikes of magnitude 
have been averted. Super-abundance 
of idle money is stimulating refund- 
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ing as well as financing on a modest 
scale. The Government’s credit, as 
reflected by U. S. security quotations 
remains unimpaired. Home renova. 
tion and purchasing of home equip. 
ment are proceeding fairly satisfac. 
torily. 

Income tax receipts in the Empire 
State—the largest contributor of al] 
—are running higher than at any time 
in five years. Favorable dividend 
changes outnumber unfavorable 
changes—although second-quarter re- 
sults have become less promising. 

Gold continues to gravitate to the 
United States. Our stock of the yel- 
low metal is to-day larger than ever 
before. Our silver-buying policy, 
which ran amuck, has lately been tem- 
pered. Why our Government should 
want to drain the world of silver, at 
fantastic prices, passes ordinary com- 
prehension, especially since our own 
mines are abundantly capable of fur- 
nishing all the white metal we can 
possibly use. 


Currency May Be Stabilized 


To the man in the street stabiliza- 
tion of international exchanges means 
little or nothing. But in the highest 
circles major importance is attached 
to restoring fixity of currency values 
among the leading nations. 

Although the Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer and our own Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
proclaim that their governments are 
not eager to initiate an international 
conference, it. is entirely within the 
range of possibility that definite steps 
looking towards concrete action will 
shortly be announced. 

France palpably is in a bad way and 
should, therefore, be ready to ac- 
quiesce in any reasonable arrange- 
ment to readjust her so-called gold 
currency in harmony with a stabi- 
lized value for British sterling and 
American dollar exchange. 

President Roosevelt, who wrecked 
the last international gathering on the 
subject of international exchange, 
could well sound out Britain on the 
subject of organizing another confer- 
ence. The game of trying to out- 
maneuver other countries by currency 
manipulation has become rather fu- 
tile. The world is ripe for stabiliza- 
tion, tired of gerrymandering, tired 
of jockeying, tired of selfish catch-as- 
catch-can tactics to gain fleeting cur- 
rency and exchange advantages. 


If America could only transfer its 
mind from Washington to business- 
building, if political uncertainties and 
hurdles could only be removed, what 
progress in re-employing capital, ex- 
panding enterprise and increasing em- 
ployment could be achieved ! 














Standard Gas and Electric 
Company 


@ One of the Nation’s large utility holding companies. 


@ Organized by Henry M. Byllesby, engineer and electrical pioneer, in 1910 
—first dividend paid to common stockholders in 1923. 


@ Owned by 45,000 stockholders; number of stockholders of subsidiary and affiliated companies, 
160,000 — total approximately 205,000. 


A constructive force in the civic development of 


Louisville, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, San Diego 


and many other communities 


Modern utility services provided for more than 1,600 medium sized and small cities, towns 
and villages, over 1,200 of which are less than5,000 population—970 less than 1,000. 


Total population supplied with one or more kinds of service is in excess of 6,000,000. 


Rate reductions by operating companies since 1929 total $12,400,000 on an annual 
basis. Gross electric and gas earnings (1934) were $106,457,000. 


Engineering and management services required by the operating companies, in addi- 
tion to that supplied by their own staffs, are rendered by a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation. 


The character of the services performed is indicated by the following quotation from 


a recent decision by a state public utilities regulatory authority: 


“The claim of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation 
that it is in every true sense a management concern, and that it gives valuable 
services under its contracts, is supported by the record.” 
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Among the most enco.raging of recent trends has been increase in residential building. Until April, however, 
value and footage were not gaining. in other words, the increase was due to a boom in small houses. Note 
increase of cost in relation to square feet since 1933. 


What’s Ahead in Business Trends 


was both anticipated and reported 

in Forses during the past five 
months is now at its climax. 

This means two things. First, that 
June reports of business activity will 
in many cases be the most discourag- 
ing of the present year. Second, 
however, that an upturn which will 
make itself apparent late in the 
Summer has already obtained a 
toehold. 


[es downturn in business which 


The Signs 


Several signs are now at hand of 
the beginnings of change from a 
downward to an upward direction. 

1. In the four weeks ended March 
30th, new orders for Southern Pine 
had fallen seventeen per cent. below 
those of a year earlier. In the latest 





How Do You Use the Pictograph? 


| K. D. Jenkins, Western Di- 
| visional Manager of Meisel Tire 
| Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
writes : 

“Among other uses for your 
Pictograph, there is the follow- 
ing, which I find works well. 

“Several of the stores in my 
district are in ‘C’ sections, or 
‘Downward Trend’ areas. Yet 
these stores are doing a remark- 
ably good job. By citing these 
stores as examples of what can 
be done in locations that are 
definitely known to be unfavor- 
able to general business, I am 
able to break down the ‘Poor 
business condition’ alibi in other 
places. 

“This is still more forceful 
when I call attention to a store 
doing a poor job in an ‘A’ 
section.” 











All figures are for twelve-month moving totals 


four weeks for which figures are 
available, orders have risen sixteen 
per cent. above those of a year earlier. 
... A substantial turn in the South- 
ern Pine index is normally followed, 
after an interval of several weeks, by 
improvement in other industries. 

2. The Forses Recovery Index, 
based on an analysis of changes in 
nearly 300 cities, appears to have hit 
bottom on April 17th, and the cor- 
responding index of relapse appears 
to have made its turn from May Ist. 

3. There has been a sudden jump 
in the size of the cities listed as ‘“*best” 
by the Pictograph. Exactly this same 
thing happened with the Pictographs 
of December Ist, 1933, and Septem- 
ber Ist, 1934. After these dates, busi- 
ness rose to a high point in the Spring 
of 1934 and the Winter of 1934-35. 

4. The margin of improvement 
shown by the “best” cities has also 
increased. Improvement shown this 
time is the best since mid-September ; 
a fortnight ago it was only the best 
“since early January.” 

5. Although it is too soon to be 
sure, some lines of business appear 
to be turning somewhere near the 
schedule anticipated by our “bunch 
of grapes” chart in the May 15th 
issue. Others have not yet given 
definite signs of an upturn. 


Improvement on Coast 


As on other recent maps, most of 
the ten named cities of the present 
Pictograph are west of the Great 
Lakes. Three of them, it will be 
noted, are in Southern California, and 
the fourth on Puget Sound. 

Between these two extremes on the 
Coast, a wedge of “C” areas will, 
however, be seen. And other “C” areas 
of considerable size will also be found 
in the mid-Western and Southern 
agricultural districts, and the manu- 
facturing districts of the eleven 








—C. H. 


Northeastern States. 


One Mile 
Down 


A mile deep down in the earth is a long way 
from home, and safety must be the first rule 
for mine operation. Even so small an item 
as the metal ‘lag screws that hold the eleva- 
tor-car guides to the shaft timbering must 
have great strength and complete resistance 
to corrosive seepage. 

A leading mining company in Peru,S.A., 
formerly used 8” steel lag screws for this 
purpose. They were eaten through within 
18 months. The Technical Advisory Service, 
maintained by Revere,was consulted. Screws 
of Herculoy — Revere’s patented silicon- 
bronze alloy that has the strength of steel 
and corrosion resistance similar to that of 
pure copper—were recommended. Acceler- 
ated tests, made by the mining company, 
indicated that Herculoy would stand up a 
minimum of twenty years on this same job. 

Revere fabricates a complete range of cop- 
per, brass and bronze products for tough 
jobs in modern industry. Our Technical 
Advisory Service will be glad to show you 
how these metals can help solve designing 
and production problems in your business. 
Why not consult with us? 


Revere 
Copper aw Brass 


INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Orrice: 230 Park AvENuE, New York 
Saves Orrices 1N Principat Citizs 


sae 
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What Size Business Is Best? 
(Continued from page 15) 


ly a private office. “But it looks to 
us like sound management.” 

“You, then, are not trying to in- 
crease in size?” 

“One answer to that,” said he, “is 
this: packing plants are offered to 
us at attractive prices, at the rate of 
almost one a month. We do not see 
any advantage in buying them. 

“Please, however, do not imagine 
we approve of being static, standing 
still. Growth in profits is our con- 
stant aim. That means constant ad- 
justments, improvements, aggressive 
experiments along new lines. Growth 
within our optimum size is enough 
of a job to keep everybody here pretty 
busy. 

“What does such growth mean? 
Let’s see if I can give you any in- 
stances. . . . Yes, here’s one. 

“A number of years ago, we were 
sellers of beef and hog tongues. At 
wholesale, I mean. We had no use 
for them. Now we are buyers of 
these tongues. 

“What happened? Merely the 
cultivation of a very attractive area 
of specialty business. We now put 
up these tongues, whole, mostly in 
six-pound cans, and sell them in 
England, where they have a great 
vogue for workmens’ lunch boxes. 


“It would be hard to say just how 
much dollar volume this has added. 
But there is no doubt at all about the 
profit volume. 


For Sales: Go to the Dogs! 


“Here’s another instance. A few 
years ago we developed, from materi- 
als formerly sold in an unspecialized 
way, a prepared dog food: a blended 
ration made up in three different 
flavors, on the new notion that a dog 
can get tired of eating the same old 
thing every day, just as you and I 
can. Now, we were interested in the 
question of advertising; perhaps, I 
should say we were curious about it. 
At any rate, we decided to ‘try it on 
the dog.’ 

“So, in October, 1933, we accepted 
proposals to advertise our dog food 
nationally, featuring those three flav- 
ors—which are meat, fish and cheese. 
The campaign ran full force through 
1934. Any results? It created such 
a volume of demand that we actually 
had to slow down the advertising in 
order to avoid selling too much dog 
food! 

“This helped to convince us of the 
merit of advertising for our other 
products, and encouraged us to at- 
tempt a more general campaign.” 

“But,” I objected, “won’t that in- 
crease volume, which you say you are 
not particularly concerned about ?” 
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Mr. Foster smiled. “That's not 
quite the idea. I'il tell you a story. 

“Several years ago, in Army sup- 
ply lists, I noticed a request for bids 
on a food competitor’s hams. Not 
just hams. A particular brand. That 
got under my packer hide. I asked 
our Senator to look into it, because 
I wanted to know why we, for ex- 
ample, were barred by the terms of 
the specifications from quoting Mor- 
rell’s Pride hams. 


Advertising for Profits 


“The results were interesting. I 
got word that these hams were want- 
ed for the officers’ messes. Officers 
paid for them out of their own allow- 
ances, therefore they were entitled 
to name the kind. They had been 
told over and over by the packer’s 
advertising, also I presume by their 
palates, about the fine quality in 
these hams. It was merely second 
nature for them to name the name 
they did. , 

“We feel that we would like to es- 
tablish, by advertising as well as by 
quality, a similar easy, matter-of-fact 
acceptance of our product. Increas- 
ing volume alone is a secondary con- 
sideration. But if we accomplish our 
primary purpose, we shall improve 
selling conditions, reduce sales re- 
sistance, lower overhead, in the size- 
area within which we operate. That 
will tend to increase profit. You 
agree?” 

I did; and I had to admit that I 
couldn’t call it a static or standstill 
policy ! 

This, I judge, is the Morrell mes- 
sage of greatest interest to-day to the 
managers of other businesses. But 
a correlative aspect was brought out 
in that corner office, of the deepest 
significance to farmers, politicians, 
business men. 

“The government,” Mr. Foster 
pointed out, “seems more or less to 
have accepted the doctrine that busi- 
ness can be too big. There is a legis- 
lative tendency to discourage the 
merely immense. 

“T’m not sure that it will be wholly 
bad for business to fall in with that 
idea, at least within limits, merely as 
a matter of self-interest. But one of 
the seriously disturbing things is the 
fact that those now in charge of the 
government seem not to have grasped 
the truth that there can be too much 
gigantism in government too—that 
too much remote Federal control can 
be attempted—that in places far from 
the probably good intentions of 
Washington, costs and evils may and 
do pile on one another, and attempts 
to regulate in the public interest may 
and do turn into the accomplished 
fact of business murder by overhead 
strangulation. 


“We're beginning to see here in 
Iowa, intimately, some of the effects 
of governmental overhead over-ex- 
pansion. Instances? Well, the gen- 
eral failure of depression to depart. 
Or the corn-hog program, introduc- 
ing vast, intricate and costly govern. 
mental machinery. 

“Or take the hog market to-day, 
The illustration isn’t an entirely clear 
one yet, perhaps. But it’s the shadow 
of coming events—” 

He thoughtfully lighted another 
cigarette. “Within the last two 
months” (this was early April) “there 
has been a steady growth of con- 
sumer resistance to rising pork 
prices. It is gradually reaching the 
proportions of a buyers’ strike, 
Nothing concerted, you understand. 
One housewife, and another. 

“Consumer disapproval registered 
in this way is the one automatic regu- 
lator of packing-industry prices and 
farm-product prices that we’ve al- 
ways had, and no governmental body 
ever has or could regulate. Con- 
sumers don’t stand on soap boxes and 
yell. They buy something else.” 

“That’s what they’re doing now?” 

“Every day more and more—” 

“And that’s why the hog-raiser 
wonders if he’s entirely lucky °” 

“The thinking hog-raiser, yes. And 
he is worried, too, about the price of 
feed, which crop-reduction and 
drought sent skyward ; also about the 
fact that, with prices up, he isn’t al- 
lowed so many hogs to sell.” 


It Goes for Government, Too 


Mr. Foster broke the ashes from 
his cigarette. “You see how it goes. 
Overhead. Multiplication of govern- 
mental activities and facilities, all 
costing money. One activity stepping 
on another’s toes. A leak is stopped 
here, but another starts there. The 
job of regulation on the scale it has 
been tried is simply too big for cen- 
tralized control, and too costly for 
the results obtained. 

“In the hurried effort to patch up 
everything far and near, overhead 
costs of government have mounted 
hand over fist, in total and in rate. 
They are getting or have gotten out 
of control. In the end, only one re- 
sult can follow: a decline in the rate 
of social ‘profit’ that our citizens 
realize from their government. 

“I think there is an optimum size 
for governmental activity in private 
affairs. Too little is bad. And 
growth within the optimum size is as 
desirable for government as for busi- 
ness. But the evidence all points to 
our having passed the optimum size. 
We need to take in the governmental 
belt.” 

That’s the double-barrelled mes- 
sage I got in this Iowa corner office. 
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§$ in Inventions 


Chapin Hoskins 


Cloth Made as Paper Is? 


How long will it be before we shall 
have another revolution in textile 
processes ? ; . 

The first textile revolution caused 
4 violent change in the life of every 
civilized nation by ushering modern 
industrialized production on to the 
world scene. The next one is not lia- 
ble to be so upsetting to the general 
economic order. Nevertheless, the 
cotton-textile industry alone is our 
largest manufacturing industry, and 
when drastic process changes come, 
as they are sure to do, they are bound 
to cut deep into our economic and 
social structure. 

Mysterious rumors that a long step 
has already been taken in the direc- 
tion of revolution are now afloat. 

There is no mystery about the fact 
that a certain New England mill is 
doing weird things in the textile field ; 
the only mystery is “how?” 

Known facts are that the fabrics 
turned out by this mill are so varied 
that some resemble parchment and 
others look like tapestries; that all 
sorts of novel color effects are pro- 
duced ; that texture ranges from the 
“softness of a silk handkerchief to 
the sturdiness of industrial belting.” 
Also that the pattern and color 
scheme are so easily changed that the 
high cost of short runs, one of the 
textile industry’s present curses, is 
avoided. 

The mysterious new technique is 
believed by the Arthur D. Little or- 


ganization, from whom our informa- _ 


tion comes, to be a combination of the 
technical methods of the textile, the 
paper and the rubber industries. 


And Textile Fibers from Oil 


Here is another revolution that is 
coming out of the laboratories. Per- 
haps sooner than, perhaps not so soon 
as that of textiles. 

Chemists have been digging into 
the atomic structure of naphtha, 
which is at present one of the frac- 
tions obtained when petroleum is 
broken down for the abstraction of 
gasoline and lubricating oil. Al- 
ready they have identified thirty-five 
different hydrocarbons which they 
can extract from the naphtha if they 
wish, have detected six others and 
are on the trail of twenty. more. 

What is a hydrocarbon? This is 
not the place for a definition, but if 
you know what benzine and toluene 
and ethyl alcohol are, you have a 
pretty good idea. 

The significance of all this, as 
pointed out last month to the 
American Petroleum Institute, seems 
to be two-fold. One is that, just as 
chemical magic made coal tar the 
source of thousands of products pre- 
viously obtained, if at all, from other 
materials, so now petroleum may 
take away from coal tar many of the 
jobs the latter is now doing for the 
world. Secondly—and this stirs the 
imagination even more—we may have 
all sorts of synthetic products hitherto 
unavailable. 

Chemically, for instance, there is 
no reason why the textile field, and 
for that matter even the field of paper 
manufacture, cannot be revolution- 
ized even further by supplying them 
with cellulose fibres derived from 
petroleum. And if this possibility 
seems also to be a threat to the 
farmer, what about the prospect that 
even starches and sugars and fats may 
come out of our oil wells? 


Glass You Can Bend 


Not so sweeping, but still rather 
revolutionary, is glass that can be 
bent as sheet steel is. 

News of this came out of England 
a year or so ago, and now, it is re- 


ported, two American companies are 
licensed to manufacture the new 
product. 

One important use: where glass has 
to stand great heat on one side, or- 
dinary heat on the other, as for win- 
dows in furnace rooms, the new ma- 
terial will last longer. 


Ordinary force will not break the 
new glass, but when it does go it 
crumbles instead of shattering. 


Skins for Cars 


In Michigan, industrial companies 
are trying out a new stunt for pro- 
tecting highly finished assembly parts, 
newly finished automobile bodies, and 
any iron or steel which needs to be 
guarded against rust until used. The 
stunt is to spray or brush or dip with 
a special rubber solution. 


The startling result is to give the 
item, be it a piston pin or be it a com- 
plete automobile, a rubber housing 
which can later be peeled off in a sin- 
gle sheet as easily as the transparent 
cellulose wrapping from a candy bar! 
Sounds funny, but it’s true. 


Warpless Wood 


Somewhat more than skin deep, 
however, is another kind of surface 
protection announced in May as ready 
for practical use. This is a process 
which, it is said, will absolutely pro- 
tect wood from warping or shrink- 
ing. First, the water content of the 
wood is expelled by a solvent ; this is 
the part of the process which “licked” 
the problem. The second step is to 
replace the solvent with melted wax. 

Golfers and tennis players are 
among those who will benefit; but 
big changes are also expected to re- 
sult in the field of furniture, which 
may soon be expected to have a finish 
which will last “forever.” 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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INDISPENSABLE IN THE FABRICATION OF THEIR PRODUCTS 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY . 
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5 Outstanding 
Low Priced Stocks 


Apparently undérvalued on 
basis of earnings outlook. 
i ie stocks selling between 10 and 
16 are analyzed in the current 
UNITED OPINION Bulletin. They are 
featured by: 
1. Up-trend in sales volume. 
2. Strong financial position. 
3. Good earnings outlook. 
We would like to place this Bulletin in 
your hand as an example of the unusual 
investment opportunities uncovered by 
the UNITED OPINION method of 
Stock Market forecasting. 
Send for Bulletin F.M.40 Free! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ rr Boston, Mass. 














POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin 


(HisHouM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















SCHABACKER 
METHOD 
OF 
TECHNICAL 
TRADING 


PRIVATE course of instruc- 

tion by mail on newest and 
soundest rules for practical suc- 
cess in stock or commodity 
markets. A :three-months’ train- 
ing course, with 400 pages of 
clear advice, rule and informa- 
tion, illustrated with over 70 
practical market charts, and a 
three-months’ question and an- 
swer service. 

Special price reduction still in 
effect. Write for full informa- 
tion and a new descriptive book- 
let with sample studies. 


R. W. SCHABACKER 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


R. W. SCHABACKER 


Noon, May 241TH, 1935. 


S suggested last issue, the general 
A re averages have continued 

their major advance into new high 
ground for the movement, and the 
rise since early Spring has now ex- 
ceeded any comparable advance for 
well over a year. 

The unusual factor which stands 
out in the current upward trend is 
the failure of normal intermediate 
corrections to materialize: There 
have been only one or two such tech- 
nical reactions since the advance be- 
gan in mid-March. Such a movement 
is proof of strong underlying tech- 
nical factors but, if continued, it is 
also suggestive that the shake-out, 
when it finally appears, may be fast 
and sharp. We continue to feel, 
therefore, as previously expressed, 
that the current move is subject to 
rapid reaction, but we also feel that 
such recession would probably be in- 
termediate and that there is no defi- 
nite indication that the major bull 
trend has ended. 

It is extremely difficult to forecast, 
for any long period in advance, the 
exact level or time when such a 


shake-out should develop, but if the 
reader accepts this qualification then 
we should hazard the opinion that the 
accredited averages have somewhat 
further to go in new high ground be- 
fore such a shake-out becomes dan- 
gerously imminent. 

In a general way, therefore, we 
continue to hold a bullish outlook for 
the market. We have no objection to 
some moderate profit-taking on in- 
vestment accounts but we think these 
should continue to be kept fairly close 
to 75 per cent. long in diversified 
portfolios. We would also suggest 
that any such modest profit-taking 
be accomplished only on _ further 
strength, just as we have previously 
held that buying should be done on 
days of intermediate weakness. 

With regard to speculative cam- 
paigns it seems logical to allow even 
a higher ratio of stocks to reserve 
funds than noted above for the pure 
investment portfolio, since the day- 
to-day trader is in much better posi- 
tion to step aside when signals of 
shake-out appear. 

The immediate ‘protection level for 
intermediate recession would appear 
to be around the low points of Satur- 
day, May 18th, though the longer- 
term support level stands at the lows 
of May 2nd. 

We should be inclined to compro- 
mise on these two protection points, 
using the higher and more recent one 
for minimum protection but placing 
greater reliance on the earlier support 
point for longer-term commitments. 
We should not be particularly wor- 
ried, for instance, at breaking of the 
May 18th support on an early shake- 
out, but any such recession should 
hold well above the. May 2nd figure 
in order to continue the bullish pat- 
tern. 


(Next article, June 10th.) 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


useful to know definitely whether 

the chief basis for recent market 
strength has been anticipation of in- 
flation or of better business. Buying 
has probably come from both schools 
of thought but, during most of the re- 
cent advances, inflation stocks have 
led the march. They are thus more 
vulnerable to shake-out, but we would 
anticipate some further long-term 
strength in this group, following any 
such reaction. 


|: would be interesting as well as 


The Inflation Issues 


Regular readers of this department 
have had such stocks selected for 
them time and again in past issues, 
most recently in the March 15th issue 
of the current year. The list given at 
that time was as follows: 


Alaska Juneau Howe Sound 

Amer. Crystal Sugar Magma Copper 
Amer. Smelting McIntyre Porcupine 
Amer. Sugar Ref. Noranda 

Anaconda Park Utah 

Cal. Packing Roan Antelope 
Cerro de Pasco St. Joseph Lead 
Cuban Am. Sugar So. Porto Rico Sugar 
Dome Mines U. S. Rubber 


Readers who bought this suggested 


list have no cause for complaint. 


Some of the issues show 100 per cent. 
gain in market value and almost all 
of them are up quite substantially. 
We still consider the list a good one 
for further “inflation-minded”. mar- 
kets, and should also include some 
of the oil classification. 


The Oil Stocks 


Our last mention of this group, as 
a whole, was in the September 1 issue 
of last year. At that time we called 
attention to the improving conditions 
in both fundamental and technical po- 
sition and issued a generat recommen- 
dation for gradual accumulation, but 
the recent rise has been even faster 
than we anticipated. 

The group has been practically in 
the forefront, of course, of the gen- 
eral market advance since the early 
Spring of this year. One of the ad- 
vantages in the oils is that they are 
what might be termed “triple threat” 
stocks: (1) They stand to benefit 
trom a merely natural business re- 
covery. (2) They are one of the 


soundé$t theoretical groups for in- 


flatién ‘protection. (3) And, finally, 
they ought to do comparatively well 
even if we do not get any kind of 
major industrial “boom.” 


Are They Through? 


The writer continues favorable, 
therefore, to the group in a general 
way. The rapidity of the advance 
makes individual issues unquestion- 
ably vulnerable to sharp shake-outs 
and we should not be averse to par- 
tial profit-taking on such a basis. For 
investors who desire a favored hedge 
against inflation, or merely against 
inflation psychology, 
can recommend a fair representation 
of the oil classification. We should 
prefer, however, to do the bulk of 
such buying on intermediate reaction 
rather than on spectacular strength. 

Some of the well-placed issues in- 
clude Barnsdall, Continental Oil, 
Consolidated, Skelly, Socony, Stand- 
ards of California, New Jersey and 
Indiana, Mid-Continent, Phillips and 
Texas Corporation. 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol 


In the February 15th issue of this 
year we called attention to the specu- 


lative possibilities in United States | 


Industrial Alcohol. It was then sell- 
ing at 37 and we suggested purchase 
if available on any further modest 
recession to around 35. As a matter 
of fact the stock declined to 35% 
around the middle of March which 
was its low point. It is now back up 
to around 45 and still looks promis- 
ing. 

Plain conservatism may dictate the 
acceptance of partial profits on such 
a rapid advance but the technical po- 
sition appears to be stronger now 
than it was a few weeks ago and we 
should retain at least a fair share of 
total commitments for further ad- 
vance. 


Summer Stocks 


After a somewhat tiring period of 
irregularity and recession, the refrig- 
eration stocks are beginning to look 
up once more. Servel and Kelvinator 
are our favorites among the “spec- 
ialists,’ but Borg-Warner and West- 
inghouse Electric may also be in- 
cluded in the group, and all have 
been previously recommended for 
long-term holding. 


Rails and Utilities 


Sometime before the current ad- 
vancing trend is over we should ex- 
pect the rails and utilities to show 
greater participation than they have 
thus far. Admittedly, the industrial 
outlook appears to be superior, but 
we should not lose faith in the other 
groups at this particular stage of the 
market cycle. 








however, we | 


DIVIDENDS | 
ARMOUR 45 COMPANY | 


(ILLINOIS) 


On May 17 a quarterly dividend of 
one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) | 
per share on the $6.00 prior pre- | 
ferred stock and a dividend of one | 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per | 
share on the 7% preferred stock of | 
the above corporation were declared | 
by the Board of Directors, both pay- | 
able July 1, 1935, to stockholders of | 
record at the close of business June 
10, 1935. | 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary | 
| 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


| 
On May 17 a quarterly dividend of | 
one and three-fourths per cent | 
(134%) per share on the preferred | 
stock of the above corporation was 
declared by the Board of Directors, | 
payable July 1, 1935, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1935. 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 




















The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 
One Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

May 15, 1935. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable July 1, 1935 to stockholders of 

record June 15, 1935. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 








Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 23 on Preference Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend 
of 75¢ per share for the quarter ending 
June 1, 1935, has been declared on the 
$3 Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas 
Corporation, payable June 1, 1935, to 
holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on May 15, 1935. 
Wa tter A. Peterson, Treasurer. 


May 15, 1935. 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE 
May 17th, 1935. 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50c per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, 
payable July 1st, 1935 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 
14th, 1935. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of fifty cents per share on the Company’s 
3,840,000 shares of capital stock without nominal 
or r value, payable June 15, 1935, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
June 1, 1935. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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GARTLEY’S 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 





A technical week- 
ly digest and re- 
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market situations 
and stock price 

trends, compiled by H. M. Gartley, an out- 
standing authority on technical interpre- 
tation of stock price movements. 
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tDeficit. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
746 $9 
841 40 
1,500 12 
4,153 158 
2,402 81 
1,331 28 
2,474 61 


21 
2 
155 


Earns 
1934 


$0.62 
4.93 
1.288 
1.127 
6.83 
0.79 
6.72 
8.90° 

11.007* 
Nil 
5.917 
0.11 
0.50 
1.63 
3.84 
6.52 
4.41 

20.647 


*Including prices on old stock. 
-,(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. 


Earns, 1935 


m=months 


0.057, 3 m 
4.2074 
0.477, 3 m 
0.93, 3 m 
0.38, 3 m 


1.15, 3 m 
4.70, 10 m 


(a) Partly extra. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 


Div. 
Rate 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... 
Air Reduction 
Alaska Juneau 
Alleghany Corp. (R) 
Allied Chemical 
Allis Chalmers 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B”’ 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of Ill 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka, & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining 
“Auburn Automobile 
Baldwin Locomotive (R)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Beechnut Packing 
Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack & Western 
Diamond Match 
| Se 
Du Pont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 

General Asphalt 

General Electric 

General Foods ............ 
General Mills 


General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 

Gold Dust 

Goodrich, B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Great Northern Pfd 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


38- 5; ’29-34 

223- 31; ’28-’34* 
34- 4; ’29-'34 

51- 1;.°29-34 

355- 42; ’29-34 
76- 4; ’29-’34 

158- ’27-"34 
107- 29-34 
199- 2; ’29-'34 
150- 28-34 
136- *28-"34 
55- 29-34 

144- 29-34 
130- ’28-"34 
95- *29-"34 

310- "29-34 
270- ’28-’34* 
33- ’28-’34* 

175- 29-34 
27- 25-"34* 

76- ’25-"34 

298- 29-34 
78- 8; ’28-’34 

514-17; ’28-’34 
67- 2; ’29-'34 

145- 4; ’29-'34 
101- 29; ’29-’34 
104- 5; ’29-'34 
141- 7; ’29-’34 
101- 18; ’29-’34 
87- 3; ’29-’34 

82- 11; ’29-’34 

249- 46; ’29-’34 
97- 6; ’29-34 

85- 4; ’26-’34 

99- 6; ’26-’34 

515- 17; ’28-’34 
120- 4; ’29-'34 
112- 5; ’27-’34 
51- 10; ’30-’34 

141- 5; ’25-’34 
191- 41; ’29-’34 
140- 4; ’29-’34 
71- 4; °25-'34 

63- 4; ’29-34 

30- 1; ’29-’34 

182- 18; ’28-’34 
46- 4; ’28-’34 

; ’28-'34 

63- 4; ’26-’34 

: '26-’34 
; ’29-"34 
; ’28-"34 
. 20-34 
’29-"34 
°29-'34 
; °30-'34 
° 27-34 
: ’29-°34 
29-34 
’28-'34 
29-34 
+ ’20-°34 
29-34 
30-34 
’29-'34 
; ’28-'34 
: ’29-34 
25-34 
27-34 
’28-'34 
> 29-34 
: °27-"34 
; ’25-'34 
: ’27-34 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 
ear ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 


Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


11l%- 8 11 
136 -1043%, 128 
20'%- 15% 18 
1%- A, 1 
151%-125 148 
203%%- 12 19 
128 -110 125 
20%- 10 

5%- 2 

7%- 4% 
20%- 9 
16%- 1014 
24 - 153% 
47%- 31% 
70%4- 55% 


WMANW! 
© WODANein- 


>>: 
=O 


23%- 175 


1y- % 
24%- 15% 
10%- 6% 
7634- 6234 
23 - 15% 
747%- 62 
25%4- 14 
8Y%- 5% 
;. 3 


4344- 23Y, 
19%- ll 
32%4- 26% 
4314- 34% 
102 - 86% 
146 -110% 
29 - 19% 
3%- 1% 
14 - 7% 
18%- 11% 
263%4- 20% 
3554- 32% 
66%- 59% 
341%4- 26% 
30 - 15% 
165%- 12 
18 - 14% 
11%- 7% 
26%- 15% 
3%- 1% 
17%- 9% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended 


— 
° oa 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. (s) Partly est!- 


mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
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(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 





» Winkss - + 2 2 © 


7 
38 


= 


3.6 


4 


1.6 
5.6 
1.4 
5.7 
3.0) 


31. 
led 
ti- 


_ Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


ee iE 
100 400 112 
No 1,545 16 
100 c/a 
No 703 49 
No 4,246 55 
No 14,584 11 
No 6,400 39 


No 1,110 15 
No 10,769 29 


10 5,518 17 
No 1,831 26 
3 227 8 
No 1464 49 
25 42 


No 5,456 21 
25 +2,157 50 
No 5,041: 141 
100 ©1,571 +103 
No 8,603 27 
25 ~=«6,261 29 
No 15,000 3 
50 13,168 89 


25 25,856 44 
101,751 17 
5 1,247 9 


25 4386 28 
100 2,223 199 
5 2,087 7 


10 9,750 18 
‘Deficit. *Includin 


prices 
{e) Year ended A f 30. (f) 


October 31. (p) 


mated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


Earns Earns, 1935 
1934 m=months 
$5.53 $1.69, 3 m 
1.037 0.417, 4 m 
2.107 0.15, 3 m 
| EAC N ae 
9.38 2.47, 3 m 
meer GAS kas 
1.14 0.30, 3 m 
es ees 
0.22 0.15, 3 m 
1.07* 0.06, 6 m 

oe... ahs 
SRS 2 
(TE Ore ee 
Ne > eo ae 
4.503 2.64, 7 m 
2.07 0.58, 3 m 
Rees seein 
a eee 
0.03 0.287, 3 m 
2.02 1.95» 
EE Bats 
21.487 6.787, 3 m 
0.18% 1.72» 
0.617" 0.157, 3 m 
Pe co Seaton 
0.89 0.12, 3 m 
eet fh 
5.51 0.65, 3 m 
0.85 0.87 
2.81 1.56, 3 m 
1.527 0.337, 3 m 
6.427 1.544, 3 m 
1.04 1.074 
1.53 0.40, 3 m 
0.497 0.08+, 3 m 
1.43 0.19, 3 m 
ala Rete rita 
0.77 0.18, 3 m 
0.107 0.02, 3 m 
0.0174 0.01, 9 m 
Bae he in agg 
2.35” 3.13 
meee © 29h) 24 oc. 
Silla PAP 
.o Splee haere Lees 
0.11 0.827, 3 m 
CSE ae 
1.06 0.23, 3 m 
eS | sae oe 
1.41 0.37, 3 m 
We 1, sbwictraies 
4.79 1.46, 3 m 
0.46 0.40, 3 m 
et es tae 
1.81 0.409, 3 m 
1.45 0.98, 3 m 
Geet ct ae 
3.62 1.01, 3 m 
2.28 0.59, 3 m 
0.66 0.31, 3 m 
6.63 0.36, 3 m 
Orr. 4M - isveds 
0.17 0.02, 3 m 
4.15 0.77, 3 m 
1.19 1.174 
rere 
8.647" =1.897, 6 m 
Oe Ee ce, 
ee eae 
I 5 ote igiye 
8.35 0.45, 2 m 
5.397 0.977, 3 m 
2.15 0.20, 3 m 
0.21 0.06+, 3 m 
0.047 0.87, 3 m 
RES At. oe 
on old stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
Year ended May 31. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... iv 
oo. Oa 
Interboro Rapid Transit (R) .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 
Tet. .Haswester..........: -.. 060 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 
Bt, “Tele 2 A co oe bas ge 
Johns-Manville ........... 
Kelvinator Corp........... 0.50 
Kennecott Copper.......... 0.60 
Se UE TDG, hee bc eusieis on 1 
Krower. Grocery. ..4..63.5% 1.60a 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... Sa 
MI IRs a5 oa ce so sv oes y 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
ja aa ae oe are 1 
NE SEs io ics. Sas hae ce 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 1 
Missouri Pacific (R)...... a 
Montgomery Ward........ ga 
DURMEN POONIG So oa si oe crece 1 
National Biscuit........... 1.60 
Nat. Cash Register........ 0.50 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
National Distillers Products 2 
Nat. Power & Light........ 0.80 
National Steel............. 1.25a 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 
North American........... 1 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 1.50 
Packard Motors ........... il 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 1 
Public Service of N. J.... 2.40 
Pullman Incorporated...... a 
Radio Corporation......... ia 
Remington-Rand Inc....... ne 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Sears, Roebuck............ 0.75 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.60 
South Porto Rico Sugar... 2 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 1.50 
Southern Pacific........... zz 
Southern Railway ......... Le 
Standard Brands.......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 
Standard Oil of California... 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1.25a 
Sterling Products.......... 3.80 
Stewart-Warner .......... * 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ Z 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1.25a 
TYONSGNIOR So bi oes 0.25 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher.. 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.60 
Union Oil of California..:. 1 
Wistar PRUNES - 6b kkk cesses 6 
United ‘Aircraft::.......... Ae 
United Corporation........ x4 
NN Fr ro ie in oe 5 6's 3 
United Gas Improvement... 1 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... 2 
ee ees. oc's ke wes a 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... : 
a7 Ei a Ss vena be 
U. S. Smelting, R.& M.... 6a 
ET RES fo Fis G os + 4 lula > 
Western Union............ — 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 00.50 
Westinghouse Electric..... a 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
ear ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
(u) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 4; 
100- 3; 
59- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 
73- 4; 
149- 3; 


243- 10; 


91- 3; 
105- 5; 
92- 6; 
132- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 8; 
87- 16; 
seo B¥ 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
256- 17; 
45- 4; 
101- 1; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 5; 
87- 10; 
125- 13; 
72- 6; 
77- 13; 
257- 8&8; 
133-. 6; 
187- 10; 


99- 12; 
33- 2; 
110- 6; 
138- 28; 
99- 3; 


115- 3; 
58- 1; 
66- 27; 


198- 10; 
21- 5; 
49- 4; 
92- 10; 

158- 6; 

165- 2; 
89- 8; 

244- 3; 
82- 15; 
85- 19; 
67- 46; 
77- 2; 
75- 9; 
85- 12; 

139- 8; 
67- 2; 

182- 7: 

140- 16; 
58- 8: 

298- 27; 

162- 7; 
76- 2; 

159- 10; 
60- 9; 

244- 13; 
5i- 1: 
56- 6; 

120- 2; 
Go-». 1: 

141- 10; 

262- 21; 

272- 12; 
68- 9; 

293- 16; 

104- 22; 


27-34 
24-34 
27-34 
29-34 
'29.'34 
28-34 
28-34 
'29.'34 


"29-34 


'26-'34 
29-34 
'26-'34 
28-34 


'24."34 
29°34 
29.34 
29-34 


"28-’34 
'28-’34 
'29-'34 
26-34 
°29~-"34 
"28-34 
’26-’33 
'28-'34* 
’26-’34 
’29-"34 
"28-'34* 
26-34 
"29-"34 
29-34 
*29-’34 
'26-’34 


’27-"34 
’29-’34 
’29-’34 
’27-"34 
27-34 


'29-'34 
27-'34 
29-'34 
27-734 
'31-'34 
27-34 
27-'34 
29."34 
'28-'34 
'26-'34 
'29-'34 
°26-'34 
'29-'34 
"33-'34 
29.34 
'26-'34 
"26 -'34 
'29.'34 
29°34 
28-34 
'29-'34 
'28-'34 
'29.'34 
29-'34* 
29-'34 
'26-'34 
'29-'34 
"28-'34 
’28-'34 
'28-'34 
29.34 
'29-'34 
"32-'34 
29-34 
'28-'34 
27-34 
28-134 
29-'34 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 


(r) Company reported in receivership or re-organization. 


813%4- 73% 
5Y%4- 2% 
12%- 6% 
16%- 8% 


18414-149%4 


437%- 34% 
2934- 22% 
9%- 55% 


57%- 38% 


18%- 14 

21%- 13% 
24%4- 19% 
283%4- 22% 


110 - 93% 
41y%4- 31% 
36%- 33 

21Y%- 18% 


116 - 90% 
28%- 20% 
44%4- 30%4 
13%- 9% 

3 - 1% 
30%4- 21% 
19%4- 11 
30%4- 22% 
183%- 1314 
17%- 12% 
2914- 23% 
9 - 4% 
50%4- 4034 
213%4- 12% 
8i%4- 2% 
9 


20%- 13% 

5SR- 3% 
25%- 17% 
30%- 20% 
52%- 34 


6 - 4 


8 
51%- 43% 
40%- 31 
15%- 11 
28 - 20 
16 - 10% 
191%- 12% 
16%- 7% 
19%- 13% 
4y%- 1% 
3814- 27% 
50%4- 3534 
67 - 58% 
10%- 6% 
23%- 16% 
36%4- 28% 
3634- 28% 
6%- 4% 
6634- 5334 
6034- 44 
20 - 14% 
1114%- 82% 
15Y4- 9% 
3%- 1% 
923%4- 71% 
13%- 9% 
4514- 35% 
8%- 3% 
22 - 14% 
, ore 
17%- 9% 
1244%- 95 
40%- 27% 
343%4- 20% 
27 - 18 
50%4- 32% 
605%- 51 


80 


107 


60 


Prices 1935 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


% 
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NG 
to Northern Illinois 
FARMS 


2 ye availability of electric service is 
recognized as an essential ingredient 
to the rehabilitation of American farm life. 

Recognizing this influence, the Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois 
has for years maintained a liberal policy 
for the extension of electric lines into 
rural territory. Today finds the company 
supplying electricity to more than ten 
thousand farm customers, and rapidly de- 
veloping plans for reaching many more 
within the area served. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 


of 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware, May 20, 1935. 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of $0.65 per share on fhe 
outstanding $20 par value common stock of 
this Company, payable June 15, 1935 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
May 29, 1935; also dividend of $1.50 a share on 
the outstanding debenture stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on July 25, 1935 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on July 10, 1935. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 








T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 














Are Stocks a Buy 
——— Now? 


Write for this 
report—gratis 
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New Stocks 
to the Fore 


RICHARD S. WALLACE 


ing theories which the reader can 

perhaps substantiate from personal 
experience and which make timely an 
article on comparatively new stocks 
which have come into the limelight in 
recent trading. 


ine te are a number of interest- 


only about 90,000 shares of $50-par 
6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
ahead of the small issue of 650,000 
shares of $10-par common stock. 
Recent strength and activity in the 
company’s stock have probably been 
largely speculative but have also been 
based on suggestions of a revival in 
corporate financing and refunding. 
The future outlook can hardly be 
said to be brilliant but earnings could 
increase rapidly on any such revival, 


A New Name 


American Crystal Sugar Company 
succeeded to this name in 1934 but 
was previously known by the more 
familiar title of American Beet Sugar 
Company. It is the second largest 
producer of beet sugar in the United 
States but has a comparatively small 
capitalization. Following a funded 
debt of less than $3,000,000 there are 
only about 50,000 shares of $7 cumu- 





STATISTICS ON THE NEW HEADLINERS 


Company Shares 
Out. 
653,000 
364,000 


344,000 


Amer. Bank Note .... 
Amer. Crystal Sugar .. 
Campbell Wyant 

Mesta Machine ....... 1,000,000 
Minn. Honeywell 207,000 


Mission Corp. ........ 1,400,000 
+ Deficit. 


Rate 


3.00 


(a) Paid so far this year. 


Div. Earned Per Share 
1932 1934 Price % 
$0.947 $0.867 25 _ 
4.547 1.98 13 — 
0.93+ 0.057 14 1.4 
0.41 1.45 30 5.0 
0.51 4.70 87 3.4 


rit a oi RT 


Cur. Yield 


0.20a 
1.50 








One of these theories seems to be a 
tendency for speculative activity and 
profits to concentrate on issues which 
are not very widely held and which 
are outstanding in not too large vol- 
ume. Another theory is that when 
a new stock is discovered which is 
beginning to show signs of spectacu- 
lar advance there are often good 
chances for further speculative profit, 
without waiting until the stock has 
attracted the attention of the general 
public at higher prices. 

In the present article we may ex- 
amine some of the statistical details 
of a list of six stocks whose names 
are comparatively unfamiliar to the 
average investor or which have re- 
cently emerged from long lethargy 
into signs of active advance. In 
practically all such cases the capital- 
ization is small and price movement 
is considerably ahead of actual earn- 
ings. The accompanying list is not 
suggested on an investment basis, 
therefore, but only from a purely 
speculative standpoint. 

American Bank Note Company is 
the oldest and the leading organiza- 
tion in the engraving and printing of 
corporation securities in this country 
and also does commercial lithograph- 
ing and engraving. Capitalization is 
small, with no bonds outstanding and 


lative preferred stock ahead of the 
364,000 shares of $10-par common. 

There are over $60 per share in 
unpaid dividends accumulated on the 
preferred stock. It hardly seems prob- 
able that these will be paid up in cash 
but it is notable that nearly $22 per 
share was earned on this stock in the 
fiscal year of 1933 and $26 a share 
last year. Financial position is not 
particularly good and the stock, as 
has previously been suggested, is 
highly speculative. 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foun- 
dry Company is a small concern 
which supplies the motor industry 
with an extensive line of cylinder 
heads, blocks, pistons and other cast- 
ings. There are neither bonds nor 
preferred stock outstanding and the 
only capitalization consists of less 
than 350,000 shares of no-par capital 
stock. No dividends were paid on 
this issue from 1931 until recent date 
when a dividend of 20 cents per share 
was paid on the common stock. 

Earning record was quite good 
through 1929 but there were deficits 
in both 1932 and 1934, the latter year 
showing a small loss of about 
$17,000. Improved fortunes for the 
automobile industry have turned spec- 
ulative attention to this issue and for 
the first quarter of the present year 
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Industry uses power for one purpose: Production. 

Public utility companies’ guiding motive is to supply in- 
dustrial power for the accomplishment of that purpose in 
the most efficient and adequate manner demanded by sound 
business considerations. 

Capacity, reliability and economy are vital elements of 
industrial power service. 

MANAGEMENT is the determining factor in the character 
and quality of such service. 

The sole concern of public utility operations, under the 
administration of private management, is to so integrate 
its service facilities with its customers’ operations that 


~MANAGEMENT 


The “Vitals” of Industrial Power Service 





industry can chart a course built on experience, ability and 
stability. Public utility management has “its mind on its 
work.” Its policies are not undermined by expediency or 
similar unsettling vagaries foreign to the primary purpose 
of the business. 


Under poiitical domination, management becomes a mat- 
ter subject to varying influences at every election, with 
possible reversals of authority, nebulous experiment and 
opportunism. .Strange pastures, these, but realities never- 
theless. Industry faces them as a threatening condition 
of anti-utility legislation. 


Can industry afford the hazard? 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN 


MICHIGAN ®@ ILLINOIS @ OHIO 


@ INDIANA @ 
SOUTH CAROLINA ® 


CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA @ 
MISSISSIPPI @ 


TENNESSEE @ 
FLORIDA 


GEORGIA @ ALABAMA 





there was a profit of $134,000 or 
about 40 cents per share. 

Mesta Machine Company is one of 
the leading producers of heavy ma- 
chinery and equipment for steel mills. 
It also manufactures various types 
of engines and machinery for blast 
furnaces and castings. The company 
has neither bonds nor preferred stock 
and sole capitalization consists of 
1,000,000 shares of $5-par common, 
paying $1.50 per share per annum. 

The company has made money 


throughout the entire depression and 


from a low point of $327,000 in 1932 
profits advanced to over $1,500,000 
in 1934 or about $1.50 per share on 
the stock. 


Minneapolis-H oneywell 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company is the leading manufacturer 
of automatic devices for temperature 
control and has a small capitalization 
of only 23,000 shares of preferred 
stock ahead of the 200,000 shares of 
no-par common. Dividends have 
been paid regularly on the preferred 
and common throughout the entire 
depression. The current rate on the 
common stock is $3 per share per 
annum but there have been frequent 
extras, including two recent ones of 
25 cents each per share. 

The company has shown profits 
steadily for many years past and these 


have increased from a low point in 
1932 to over $1,000,000 in 1934 or 
about $4.70 per share. 

Mission Corporation comes from a 
considerably stronger family than 
most of the stocks previously dis- 
cussed. The chief reason why it is 
new to the average trader is because 
it was previously a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and, 
therefore, unlisted. Early in the pres- 
ent year, however, the New Jersey 
company distributed to its stockhold- 
ers four shares of Mission Corpora- 
tion common stock for each seventy- 


five shares held in Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. 

Mission Corporation has no funded 
debt or preferred stock and sole cap- 
italization consists of about 1,400,000 
shares of no-par common. Chief 
assets consist of a little over 1,000,- 
000 shares of common stock in Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company and 
a little over 500,000 shares of com- 
mon in Skelly Oil Company. 

As previously noted all of the 
stocks appear to have speculative pos- 
sibilities -but they should not be con- 
sidered except from such an angle. 


“Dear Mr. Editor” 


—Except Hoover 


“I firmly believe that the President is 
DRUNK with power and is ‘hell bent’ on 
destruction of American Principles. Please 
continue your campaign and MORE 
VIGOR TO YOU. I am a life-long Dem- 
ocrat and so are all my neighbors, but 
we'll vote for ANYBODY but Roosevelt 
next time, that is EXCEPT HOOVER.” 
—C. McCuttocn, Gonzales, Texas. 


Stockholders Sold Out? 


“For some time I have been protesting 
to the heads of the various corporations in 
which I have a stock interest. The supine 
manner in which they have been taking it 
on the chin and saying nothing to a bunch 
of bureaucrats has been rather disgusting. 


Many stockholders have been wondering 
if the heads of the corporation were rep- 
resenting the stockholders and selling out 
to Washington. It would have seemed if 
these presidents did not have the ‘guts’ to 
fight for their stockholders, in decency 
they ought to have resigned and made way 
for a few fighters like Mr. Weir, to whom 
all hail! Judging from the salaries being 
paid some of these executives, it looks to 
some of us stockholders as if we are pay- 
ing princely salaries to be sold out.”—T. 
W. Serviss, Tulsa, Okla. 


Eight Cents Against Five 


“If F. D. Roosevelt has his way I will 
be paying eight cents per K.W.H. instead 
of five cents."—CLARENCE KEELER, Denver 
Colo. 


’ 
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spring siesta 
by the sea 


| CHALFONTE 
| HADDON 
HALL 


Lott in the sun on our lazy 
Ocean Decks while the 
surf lulls you softly to : 
sleep. Then up and away 4 
for some golf. tennis, or 
riding. Amusement, re- 
pose and tempting food 
abound in the hotels. 

Rates as low as $7 up at 
Chalfonte and $8 up at 
Haddon Hall, single, 

4: American Plan... Euro- 

@° pean Plan also. Special 

% weekly rates. E 
%, Leeds and Lippincott Company # 


ATLANTIC CITY, 











FORBES 
ADVERTISING RATE 
INCREASE 


® Our circulation having 
reached a new all-time 
High Total — and steadily 
rising—we plan to increase 


our advertising rates for 
1936. 


Forbes 








OCO. 














ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 


“Before you invest, investigate” 
There are only two complete mechanical Address- 
ing Systems manufactured and sold in the United 


States. Why buy one until you have investigated 

the other? Get details from 

THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO: 
Incorporated 1900—Rated AAAI 

149 Atpany Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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News of 
the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Executives Are Realists 


Returned from a trip through the 
automobile factory area, people al- 
ways ask me, “How are they feeling 
in Detroit?” A few years ago, that 
question could be answered re: dily— 
because automobile executives usually 


were “feeling” one way or another. 


Now they talk facts and realities al- 
most exclusively. They are concen- 
trated on interpreting data and solv- 
ing problems. Few of those near the 
top talk much in generalities any 
more. Never before perhaps have 
automotive executives in general 
grappled so realistically with the 
specific manifestations of economic 
forces which surround them. 

To-day the automobile men are 
pleased with their current success, 
apprehensive in varying degrees 
about the trend which the labor sit- 
uation may take—particularly after 


the Wagner bill is signed—and hope- 


ful that their original estimates of a 
3,500,000 production total for 1935 
may now be increased safely as high 
as 3,700,000. 

(If output in the last eight months 
of this year were to bear the same 
relation to the last eight of 1934 as 
did the first four months, the 1935 
total would be something like 4,350,- 
But it won't. ) 


| Nash Has Unusual Engine 


That new Nash six is out. With 
prices ranging from $675 to $790 
f.o.b., it has an L-head engine with 
some really different features and an 
unusual hood construction. There is 
no exposed manifolding on the en- 
gine, the intake being cored into the 
cylinder head and the exhaust in the 
side of the block. 

The hood, which is integral with 
the radiator grill, lifts upward from 
the front, but water and oil can be 
put in through a small service door 
for which the radiator ornament 
serves as a handle. 


Labor Situation Calmer 


With settlement of the General 
Motors strikes, which began with the 
Chevrolet transmission plant in To- 
ledo, the labor situation has become 


a little more settled in the automotive 
field. Sporadic strikes are threatened 
and passage of the Wagner bill— 
whatever its long-swing effects—may 
generate further trials of strength in 
the political realms of industrial re- 
lationships. 

Through it all, however, employer- 
employee relationships in some auto- 
motive plants remain far more stable 
and harmonious than in others. There 
is growing evidence to indicate that 
the detailed handling of specific situa- 
tions by the minor executives directly 
involved in labor relations is just as 
important under present conditions as 
it always has been in the past. 


Listening Important in Selling 


The president of one of 1935's 
most successful automobile companies 
told me the other day that he be- 
lieves in having as few formal dealer 
meetings as possible—particularly big 
ones. 

“At a big meeting the dealers just 
hear what you want to tell them. 
They have no chance to talk back. I 
want to see dealers individually or in 
small groups so that I can find out 
what really is on their minds. That 
doesn’t mean agreeing with every- 
thing they say; but it is just as im- 
portant for the factory to know what 
the dealer thinks his troubles are as 
to know what they really are. We 
forget this too often at the factories, 
it seems to me.” 


Packard Moves Ahead 


Despite expected financial losses for 
the first quarter this year, Packard 
gives every evidence of turning in a 
profit for the April-June period of 
1935. Its new medium-priced “120” 
model was swung into full production 
before March ended’ and unfilled or- 
ders still are at a high point. Some 
body models in this new line have be- 
come available only within the last 
few weeks, it is understood. 


Market Becomes Selective 


As is usual about this time of year, 
it is necessary to become selective in 
judging the immediate course of pro- 
duction in the industry. Unques- 
tionably a number of manufacturers 
still are behind in deliveries and their 
output can be expected to continue at 
a high point for some time. Others 
probably have good stocks in dealers’ 
hands, although they may still be be- 
hind on specific body models. Total 
output seems certain to sag in June 
as compared with recent months. 

Used-c r stocks continued to rise 
during May, but manufacturers say 
that they are not dangerously high in 
view of the increased rate of sale at 
this time. Too much optimism on this 
score, however, should be avoided. 
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Way Business 1s’ Takinc A New 


Look AT ALL 








“ECONOMICAL? I’LL SAY!"’ Plymouth’s 
new cooling and ignition actually cut gas 
andoil costs 12% to20%. Saves you money. 
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ASY RIDING —Weight 


correctly distributed . .. new-type springs 
+--no bumps or bouncing on roughest roads. 





WELDING All-Steel Body — Plymouth’s all- 
steel body and frame are virtually a single 
unit...It’s stronger, safer, longer-lasting. 





ips SALESMEN, business men, 
purchasing agents, the big, 
new Plymouth offers economies so 
startling that it upsets all past 
ideas of car-operating costs. 

By means of a brand new cool- 
ing principle and new ignition, the 
Plymouth saves from 12% to 20% 
in gas and oil. It actually has the 
highest compression ratio of any 
low-priced car... yet it does not 
require premium fuel. 

That’s not all. Features such as 
valve seat inserts... anti-friction 
bearings...self-equalizing hy- 
draulic brakes...an air-cooled, 
15% bigger clutch...result in 
large maintenance savings. 

And, remember, Plymouth is 
the safest low-priced car. It’s the 
only one of “All Three” to have 
both genuine hydraulic brakes 
and an all-steel body. 

Before investing in any low- 
priced car, this year, call your 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer. 
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HANDSOME Plymouth Business Coupe 
—acredit toany firm...powerful, rugged, 
...the most economical full-sized car! 


PLYMOUTH 4 *510 2: 










WORLD’S SAFEST BRAKES! Plymouth’s 
genuine hydraulic brakes are self-equal- 
izing...stop you smoothly... safely. 











FLOATIN G POWER engine mountings 
absorb vibration, add to comfort. The en- 
gine runs so quietly youcan hardly hearit. 









Only Plymouth has All Four > 
1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 

3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 

4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 
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